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Flies— 


mean sales of Screen Door Sets 


NATIONAL PRODUCTS 


Bolts Hinges 

Bumpers Door Latches 

Butts Door Pulls 
Door Sets 

Door Holders Drawer Pulls 

Hangers Sash Lifts 

Hasps Staples 


and Flies are Coming 


wy BEN flies’ begin to buzz 

around, housewives and 
husbands will get out screen 
doors, many of which will need 
new Screen Door Sets. The new 
homes erected will also provide 
an outlet for these sets. 


National Screen Door Sets are 
furnished in any finish, and are at- 
tractive in appearance and effi- 
cient in operation. At their low 
price a ready sale is a certainty. 


National Screen Door Sets, to- 
gether with the rest of our Build- 

’ Hardware, is accurately de- 
scribed and illustrated in the Na- 
tional Catalog. 


Send for it—use it. The desir- 
ability of dealing with us will 
then become apparent. 


A source of Builders’ Hardware 
that never fails 

Due to careful planning, our stock of Builders’ 
Hardware is always complete. 


This enables us to live up to our promise; that 
the day your order arrives it will be filled and 
shipped to you. 


And remember, being supplicd by us direct— 
you buy at a saving and sell at increased profit. 


National Mfg. Company 
Sterling Illinois 
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Number 17 
The Henry Heick Hardware Co., 
Louisville, Ky.. keeps acces- 


electrical 
goods together 


sories and 


Linking Up Electrical Goods 
and Automobile Accessories 


rUNHE average man cannot dis- 
tinguish between animal and 
plant life in some of the lower 
forms. An expert cannot tell just 
where automotive merchandise leaves 
off and the electrical supplies begin. 
There are so many different articles 
that are used in both fields that the 
two lines are very close together. 
Sales from one lead to sales from the 
other. Woe to the merchant who 
has a good automotive stock and a 
weak assortment of electrical goods, 
and vice versa. 
The illustrations show how two 


jenterprising hardware merchants 
keep their automotive and electrical 
departments side by side. The illus- 
tration from the Henry Heick Hard- 
ware Co., Louisville, Ky., offers some 
fine suggestions in the way of ar- 
rangement. The show case contains 
the electrical household appliances, 
while the panels are sampled with 
the little items of electrical 
chandise that are used daily by thou- 
sands of people. The lamp display 
rack above the counter makes a very 
convenient way of showing this mer- 
chandise. Flashlights, needed in the 
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mer- 


automobile, and in the home, have a 
prominent place on the show case. 
The batteries and bulbs are on the 
shelf behind the counter. Here also 
are the automobile bulbs, cord, fuses, 
switches, tire tape, spark plugs, 
pedal pads, wire, timers, gaskets and 
many other items which have a ready 
sale. The two departments are right 
together and sales can be made from 
either without trouble or _ incon- 
venience. The automotive depart- 
ment is just to the left of the pic- 
ture and some of the accessory panel 
boards may be seen in the illustra- 





This is the interior of the South Side store of the Nicholas Hardware Co., Oak Park, Ill. 
how the two departments blend into each other 


tion. A case containing the larger 
items is a counterpart of the elec- 
trical show case shown in the illus- 
tration. 

Now look at the illustration from 
the new South Side store of the 
Nicholas Hardware Co., Oak Park, 
Till. As one enters the front door 
the first thing he sees on the left 
side of the store are the electrical 
and automotive departments. The 
method of stocking and displaying 
cords and bulbs is well worth con- 
sideration. This arrangement is a 
duplicate of the layout in the big 
Nicholas store in the main part of 
town. It worked successfully there 
and the same methods were used 
when the South Side store was built. 
All kinds of electrical bulbs are 
stored under the ledge. Sliding glass 
doors keep the stock clean and in- 
viting. Just above the ledge are the 
reels of cord and wire. They are 
set in under the display panels and 
are suspended on a rod to facilitate 
showing, selling and unreeling. 

The wire and cord used for the 
automobile are also to be found here. 
The first two panel displays contain 
all the electrical merchandise of a 
small nature used in the home and 
on the car. One finds tape, fuses, 
plugs, etc. The next six panels are 
devoted to automotive merchandise. 
The arrangement starts with motor 
meters and runs right through to 
wrenches, where the tool department 
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begins. The beauty of the arrange- 
ment is soon seen when one con- 
siders the ease with which electrical 
automotive supplies are followed by 
the distinctly automotive merchan- 
dise and then by the tools necessary 
for the automobile. This is an ideal 
arrangement and just as logical as 
night following day. The entire 
stock is right before the customer 
who has come for any one of the 
three kinds of merchandise used on 
his car and it takes very little to 
make him interest himself in the 
entire line. 


An Easy System to Adopt 


All stock is carried behind the 
panel doors. The samples are placed 
on the left hand door and the stock 
behind the right hand panel and vice 
versa, which leaves the panel, with 
the sample of the article desired, 
before the customer while the sales- 
man is taking out the merchandise 
on the other side of the case. This 
practice has come into considerable 
use during the last few years. 

Just a word about the fixtures in 
this new store. The samples are 
backed by dark green cloth. The 
woodwork is white enamel with a 
good hard finish. The ledges and 
structure beneath them are all in 
dark red mahogany. The entire com- 
bination of the green, white and 
mahogany makes a pleasing impres- 
sion and also gives a high class set- 
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Note 


ting to the merchandise on display. 

The electrical, automotive and tool 
stocks of any hardware store could 
be arranged in some such order with 
little cost and a great saving in the 
efficiency of salesmanship and cus- 
tomers’ convenience, to say nothing 
of the increased sales which will re- 
sult from the modern and correct 
way of merchandising these lines. 
If you have a tool department, and 
of course you have or you wouldn’t 
be a hardware store, then it is just 
as necessary to have both the auto- 
motive and accessory departments 
because you have the foundation al- 
ready in your store, and if these two 
other departments are not regular 
parts of your business you are not 
selling as many tools as you should, 
besides losing a lot of fine sales with 
profit on automotive and electrical 
goods. 

If you want to reduce your over- 
head and automatically increase your 
profits, the safest way to do it is to 
increase your sales. To increase 
your tool sales you must get the 
automobile owners’ trade and to do 
this you must have the automotive 
merchandise and the electrical equip- 
ment he needs. This not only makes 
your tool sales greater, but gives you 
both additional business and cus- 
tomers and consequently a lower 
overhead or cost of doing business 
with a decidedly more satisfactory 
profit. 
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Re-dredging an Old 
Channel of Distribution 


By Enocu B. SEITZ 


Executive Secretary, American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association 


roads Chicago wanted a shipping outlet to the 

Illinois and Mississippi Rivers and through 
them to their tributaries and to the Gulf. To obtain 
this waterway outlet the old Illinois and Michigan 
Canal was constructed—connecting Lake Michigan 
with the Illinois River at LaSalle. Millions of tons 
of freight were moved over this economical and satis- 
factory route. Fleets of canal boats were built by the 
hundreds. Thousands of bargemen and towmen be- 
came skilled in the moving of freight. Merchants and 
manufacturers of Chicago were pleased because their 
product was moving; canal-boat owners, lock-keepers, 
bargemen and all others employed in the traffic were 
pleased because business was steady and brisk; and 
the people of the inland country were pleased because 
the markets were brought to their door. 

Then came the railroads and later the good roads 
and the trucks. With the arrival of this competition, 
the canal enterprise slackened and finally all but gave 
up—only an occasional barge going through the locks. 
Several years ago I had occasion to travel the length 
of the old canal. I found it in places well nigh impass- 
able. The older generation of canal men were nearly 
gone. They had sought other employment and the 
capital of the enterprise had found other investment. 
But the tradition of the half century of thriving and 
flourishing trade stidk remained. 

Then came the possibility of a resumption of trade 
activity through this old channel. The people of IIli- 
nois and their State Legislature agreed to spend some 
$20,000,000 in putting this canal again into opera- 
tion. Locks need repairing, sluice-ways need replace- 
ment, dams must be rebuilt and the channel must be 
redredged. Then it is confidently expected that traffic 
will again move over the old route, for railroads and 
trucks cannot carry all of the freight, and there re- 
mains much territory that the waterway offers the 
logical, sane and most economical service. With this 
return of activity along the old canal will come the 
profitable reinvestment of capital, and the re-employ- 
ment of the trained labor, and the training of a newer 
generation to the job of moving the freight promptly 
and with service in keeping with their competitors. 


| NUMBER of years ago before the days of rail- 
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In the commer- 
cial world there 
is another old 
channel of dis- 
tribution. When 
the pioneers 
of the wash- 
ing machine industry needed an outlet for their prod- 
uct they found it in the hardware merchants. For 
years this was practically the leading channel of dis- 
tribution. The manufacturer was pleased with his 
growing industry and because his product was mov- 
ing; the hardware merchant was pleased because his 
volume and profits were increased; and the public was 
pleased because this greatest of all household labor- 
saving devices was brought to its door. Thousands of 
hardware salesmen were skilled in the merchandising 
of the product, so business was brisk and steadily in- 
creasing. 

Then came competition in the distribution of wash- 
ing machines—other channels were conceived and or- 
ganized. With the rapid growth in the market still 
other agencies of marketing were devised, all to the 
end that the hardware merchant saw his percentage 
of the washing machine volume of sales decreasing 
until many lost interest in this account and turned 
their capital to other investment and their salesmen 
to other lines. 

The competitive channels of distribution, of course, 
gained immensely by this surrender of pioneer rights 
by the hardware dealers. They made gigantic strides 
in market development until the washing machine in- 
dustry has today a $100,000,000 a year business. 

Now comes not the possibility or the probability 
but the actual return of former activity on the part 
of hardware dealers to get their share of the washing 
machine business. The other channels of distribution 
cannot carry all of the traffic and much territory can 
be reached most economically and most efficiently 
through the older channel. 

But with this revival of interest and of merchandis- 
ing must come re-investment of capital, re-employment 
of trained salesmen and the training of new lot of 
salesmen to the job of selling the product, with fre- 
quent turnover and _ with 
servicing in keeping with 
their competitors. 

This is most assuredly go- 
ing on in many parts of the 
country today, and how better 
to describe this commercial 
activity than—Redredging an 
Old Channel of Distribution. 





Channels such as this 
where President Gar- 
field drove his team 
have to be re-dredged. 
Why not business 
channels? 





NE of the earliest of the sea- 
QO son’s crops—now well under 

way—is the early spring crop 
of baby chicks. This is a profitable 
one for everybody concerned, but the 
first to benefit is the hardware mer- 
chant who supplies the demand for 
the brooders, feeders and other poul- 
try equipment necessary to give the 
chicks a fair start in life. Not only 
in the farming sections, but in the 
suburban and residential communi- 
ties as well baby chicks are now be- 
ing launched by the thousands into 
a necessary but precarious existence, 
thus affording a satisfying avenue 
of profit to hardware merchants 
handling poultry equipment. 

In Mamaroneck, N. Y., for ex- 
ample, which is distinctly a residen- 
tial rather than a farming com- 
munity, the hardware store of R. G. 
Brewer is now doing a very profitable 
business in poultry equipment. This 
store has handled a line of feeders, 
fountains, dry mash hoppers, incu- 
bators, equipment, etc., and at the 
first touch of spring begins to push 
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Springtime Profits 
from the Hen 


these goods energetically through 
the medium of window and interior 
displays and local newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Here’s a Good Follow-Up 

V HENEVER you sell an in- 

cubator make a record of it 
and just before the customer’s 
hatch is to come off write him 
about the purchase of a brooder. 
If he is a city man ’phone him 
instead of writing. The same 
thing should be done in regard to 
drinking fountains, food chop- 
pers and other profit-bearing sup- 
plies. It helps build sales volume. 


The illustration accompanying 
our story shows one of the window 
displays featuring poultry’goods. An 
entire window is given over to this 
line, and the various items arranged 
so as to bring them effectively to 
the attention of prospective cus- 
tomers. 


In connection with the window 


Brooders, Feeders, 
Wire and Other 
Essentials Are in 

Demand at This Time 


So Play Them Up 


and interior displays, the company 
makes use of a simple but effective 
means of circularization. This 
method, which has proved its worth 
time and again, consists of the simple 
expedient of enclosing circular mat- 
ter with all bills that are sent out. 
The company has made use of it for 
many years with very satisfactory 
results. 

In telling of the company’s experi- 
ence with poultry equipment, J. L. 
McInerney, who buys for this and 
other departments, says that al- 
though the farms which once were 
numerous in the outlying sections 
have more and more given way to 
the residence with the small yard and 
garden, this change has not been 
followed by any marked deprecia- 
tion in the volume of poultry equip- 
ment business done annually. This 
Mr. McInerney attributes to the fact 
that the disappearance of the larger 
chicken farms is more than offset 
by the smaller chicken yards main- 
tained by a large percentage of the 
residents of that section. 
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4000 Climb Finch Hardware Co.’s Stairs 
to Attend Kitchen Shop Opening 








N the afternoon and evening of 
QO Saturday, March 24, 4000 peo- 

ple crowded through a shallow 
entrance into a store 14 ft. in width 
and up a flight of stairs to attend 
the opening of a new kitchen shop 
by the Finch Hardware Co., 162 
West Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 
At the head of the stairs those who 
ascended found a room 30 by 106 ft., 
in which stoves, ranges, kitchen 
utensils, electrical specialties and 
household necessities were displayed 
individually and in groups, and in 
which, furthermore, girls were dis- 
tributing flowers, while an orchestra 
played on and on from some secluded 
corner of the room. 

George Brantigam, manager of the 
Finch Hardware Co., is proud of the 
company’s new kitchen shop, be- 
cause by its accomplishment difficul- 
ties have been surmounted and 
critics refuted. 

“The reason we feel so proud of 
it,” he says, “is because we had been 
using this space for warehouse and 
stock room, and when we decided to 
open this new department everybody 
said it couldn’t be done. It was 
claimed that the trade would not 
climb the stairs. But we find that 


Department of Jackson, 
Mich., Store Features 
Everything from a Mouse 


Trap to a Gas Range 


this was wrong. Our trade is pick- 
ing up every day in the new depart- 
ment.” 

The evening before the opening 
date the Finch Hardware Co. ran a 
full page ad in the Jackson Citizen 
Patriot announcing the opening of 
the new kitchen shop, and telling 
about the changes and improvements 
made in other departments of the 
store. 


Everything from a Mouse Trap to— 


The advertisement announced the 
new kitchen shop as a place “where 
everything from a mouse trap to a 
gas range will be displayed in a wide 
selection of styles. After several 
months,” the announcement con- 
tinued, “the carpenters have finished 
remodeling our store, and we are 
opening one of the finest house- 
furnishing departments in this sec- 
tion of the country. Our increasing 
trade has made it necessary for us 
to enlarge our quarters, which will 
enable us to display our stock, and 
the many new lines that have been 
added, and we have a real surprise 
for our friends and customers when 
they visit our new department. Our 
aim will be to give our customers 








the best service possible and quality 
merchandise at the lowest prices, 
and to handle only goods of quality 
and merit. Our guarantee, as well 
as the manufacturers’, go with every 
piece of merehandise sold, and your 
satisfaction is our great aim. 

“Factory representatives will be 
here Saturday,” another section of 
the ad stated, “prepared to give full 
and complete particulats on stoves, 
washers and cooking utensils. These 
lectures are very interesting and 
educational. Every housekeeper 
should try to attend one or more of 
these interesting talks which will as- 
sist in solving many of the problems 
encountered today.” 

A paragraph devoted to the hard- 
ware department declared: “We 
have enlarged this department and 
we are now showing a more complete 
line of tools. Tool cases, builders’ 
hardware, cutlery, sporting goods, 
garden tools and lawn mowers. 

“Our paint department,” continues 
the ad, “has one of the most com- 
plete stocks in the city. You will 
find any color you may desire for 
inside or outside work.” 

Another addition recently made to 
the business received attention. 
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“We have added a permanent toy 
department,” the company = an- 
nounced to the public through the 
newspapers, adding that its stock 
“represents the best line of toys 
on the market.” 

In a tribute to the American toy 
manufacturers this declaration is 
made in bold face type. “We special- 
ize in American made toys and play- 
things, because they are the best, 
quality and durability being the first 
consideration of the American toy 
manufacturers. We invite you to 
look our toys over and you will agree 
with us that they are toys that will 
last.” 

The public was also invited to in- 
spect “the heatrola that looks like 
a phonograph and works like a fur- 
nace.” And a range was advertised 
to cook, bake and roast with the 
gas turned off. 
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With advertising of this charac- 
ter is it any wonder that Mr. Branti- 
gam says with justifiable pride that 
“We had 4000 people visit our store 
on our opening day, and we consider 
this very good when you take into 
consideration that our hardware de- 
partment on the first floor is only 
14 ft. wide. But this gives us an 
entrance on Main Street, and by 
using the second floor we have a 
show room 30 by 106 ft. on the sec- 
ond floor. We find that only about 
one in a thousand refuses to go up 
the stairs, and those that do go up 
will buy more than enough to offset 
what we miss on those that don’t 
go up. 

“When we have anything that 
works out in good shape,” Mr. Bran- 
tigam says with refreshing frank- 
ness, “We like to pass it around. 
This was a big question for us. We 
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were in doubt as to whether or not 
we could get the trade to climb the 
stairs, because we could not put in 
an elevator. But we found that the 
main thing is to have a good, easy 
stairway, and to make the depart- 
ment upstairs as attractive as pos- 
sible so that people will feel that it 
is worth their while to go up. 

“Our year round toy department 
we have found to be a good paying 
investment, and it brings many peo- 
ple into the store that never were 
in before, and who would never come 
except for the stock of toys that 
we have always on display.” 

The experience of the Finch Hard- 
ware Co. proves once more that 
there is a little of the genius of P. T. 
Barnum in every American, and that 
success depends to a large extent 
simply in being a little different from 
the other fellow. 


This Home Made Hose Rack 
Pays for Itself 


HIS kink for the display and 

sale of rubber garden hose was 
originated and built by William P. 
Felton, son and partner of George 
Felton, one of the best known hard- 
ware retailers in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, whose store at 119 Penn 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., has a number 
of original display fixtures designed 
and constructed by the younger Mr. 
Felton. 

The rack itself needs little ex- 
planation. It is perhaps worth not- 
ing, however, that the frame is 
1% in. pipe, which has been painted 
with aluminum paint. It stands 
about chest high to a 6 ft. man. 
The roller is of wood and is remov- 
able. It is held in place by bushings, 
which can be tightened or loosened 
as desired. 

The rack occupies a position in the 
store where it is convenient as a 
fixture and noticeable as a display. 
It is conspicuous enough to be seen 
and yet off the aisle so that it is not 
in the way. 

By the use of this rack the hose 
is always on display, always con- 
venient for both the customer and 
the salesman, and it also attracts 
a trade into the store for odd lengths, 
thereby enabling the store salesman 
to get in contact with customers and 
prospects with whom they might 
otherwise never have an opportunity 
to show the varied lines that the 
store carries. 

The season for the sale of garden 
hose is approaching, and dealers who 
have room in their stores for a rack 
would do well to install one. 
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Types and Operation of 


Washing Machines 


By Sam T. WHITE, 


President, White Lily Mfg. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa 


EpitTor’s Notg:—This article is one of 
a series of lectures broadcasted from 
Radio-Phone Station WOC, The Palmer 
School of Chiropractic, Davenport, Iowa, 
by Sam T. White, president of the White 
Lily Manufacturing Co. 

The lectures were delivered by Mr. 
White, with the aim of building up the 
washing machine industry generally and 
increasing washer sales, by educating 
the American housewife to the value, 
use, types and operation of washing 
machines. 


NHERE are four different types 
‘| of washing machines; namely, 
the dolly or peg type of washer, 
the vacuum or suction type, the 
oscillating or rocker type, and the 
cylinder type, any one of which, if 
properly operated, will do good and 
effective work. 

Before I start on how to operate 
a washing machine, I would first 
direct your attention to the merits 
of having your laundering done in 
your own home. In the first place, 
you know that your linen, lingerie 
and garments that you wear next to 
your body are not mixed in with the 
washing that might have come from 
a house where a communicable dis- 
ease has been raging—that your 
washing will not gather the germs 
from other people’s clothing, and you 
also know that you are using pure 
soap and water that is not injurious 
to the clothes. In other words, when 
you are doing your washing in your 
own home, you are doing it in the 
most sanitary and approved fashion 
and saving your clothes as you clean 
them. We cannot emphasize this too 
strongly—that for the health of our 
families and for the sanitation of 
our environment, eternal vigilance 
must be observed in the cleaning of 
our table, bed and body clothing. 

The First Operation 

The first operation in doing a fam- 
ily washing is the soaking of the 
clothes the night before wash day. 
This should be done in cold water, 
and it is a good idea to use a little 
cold water naphtha soap. By soaking 
the clothes over night, you loosen the 
dirt and soften the fiber of the cloth. 
This shortens the washing time. 

‘The next operation is to get your 





Sam T. White, the author of this article, broadcasting it from station WOC, 
Davenport, Iowa 


water boiling hot, and it is a good 
idea to shave a bar of pure laundry 
soap and let it dissolve as the water 
is heating. Then when your water 
boils, you have a real tub of suds. 
Preliminary Steps 

While your water and soap suds 
are boiling, you wring the clothes 
out of the soak water, being very 
careful to separate the white from 
the colored clothes, as they cannot be 
washed together. Should any of your 
clothing show real dirty spots, as, 
for example, dirty neck bands or 
wrist bands, rub a little laundry soap 
on those spots. This will help mate- 
rially in the washing, as the added 
amount of soap applied direct brings 
about the chemical action of dissolv- 
ing the greasy binder that holds the 
dirt. 

The next operation is to place the 
white goods in the washer, taking 
care not to overload the machine. 
The average washer will handle suc- 
cessfully six full-sized sheets or their 
equal in dry weight in other clothing. 
Then pour in your boiling soap suds, 
being careful not to have the water 
go above the line designated on the 
machine as the water line. Unlike 
all other types, in a cylinder machine 
too much water will float the clothes 
and the shelves in the cylinder can- 
not perform their proper function of 
lifting the clothes to the top and 
dropping them. 

The next step is to turn on the 
electricity or start the gasoline en- 
gine or whatever power may be used, 
and the washing is on the way. 

The washing is done in a cylinder 
machine by the cylinder revolving 
one full revolution in one direction 
and then reversing the same distance 


in the other direction. Inside of the 
cylinder, attached to the sides, are 
five shelves about 4 in. in width. 
These shelves carry the clothes from 
the bottom to the top of the cylinder, 
and as it draws the clothes up the 
sides, a continuous flow of water is 
rushed through them, absolutely 
forcing the dirt out. When it gets 
to the top, it drops the clothes and 
they are carried up the other side 
with the same results. A tub full of 
clothes should be washed thoroughly 
in from five to fifteen minutes, ac- 
cording to the soiled condition of the 
clothes. 


Rinse in Warm Water 


When the, first tub full of clothes 
is ready to be taken out of the ma- 
chine, turn on your wringer and 
wring them out of the soapy water 
into a tub of clean water; then fill 
the machine with a second tub full 
of clothes and start the second wash- 
ing. While the second cylinder full 
of clothes is being washed, wring 
the first lot out of the rinse water. 
Wherever practical and convenient, 
it is advisable to use warm or hot 
water for rinsing purposes. Lab- 
oratory tests have proven that warm 
or hot water will rinse or clean the 
fabrics much quicker and better than 
ordinary cold water; and all soap 
should be thoroughly rinsed out of 
the fabric, which will give it a far 
better finish after it is dry, as well 
as save the life of the goods. When 
the clothes are thoroughly rinsed, 
place them in the bluing water, tak- 
ing care to shake the clothes well so 
as to prevent streaking from the 
bluing. Then wring them out of the 
bluing water into the basket. After 
whatever starching is to be done, 
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they are now ready for the line. 

By the time you have the first 
washing on the line, the next cylin- 
der full of clothes is ready for the 
same operation. The usual amount of 
white goods in a family washing is 
from one to two cylinders full. By 
that time the water has cooled enough 
to wash out the colored clothes. 
Colored clothes should never be put 
in boiling hot ‘water as it is liable 
to run the colors. 

When you are through with the 
washing, draw off the water and 
pour a bucket of clean water over the 
cylinder and turn the machine on 
and let it run for a minute or two. 
Then draw off the water. Some- 
times it is advisable to repeat this 
operation, which keeps the cylinder 
thoroughly clean and sweet. 
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Leave the lid off your machine 
until the interior is thoroughly dry. 
Then your mechanical servant is 
ready for another wash day. 

It should not take over an hour 
and a half, or at the most two hours, 
to do a large family washing, and 
electricity or gasoline or other power 
has done all the real work, and as a 
salesman once remarked, 

“With a cylinder washer you’re 

never late, 

You should be done by half past 

eight.” 

Another wit remarked that, 

“Unless your clothes are aw- 

fully dirty, 

You should be through before 

eight-thirty.” 

Such institutions as the Tribune 
Institute and Good Housekeeping 
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laboratories have figured out that 
the saving of time in using an elec- 
tric or power washing machine 
amount from eighteen to twenty-two 
days a year. Putting the average 
time in a woman’s life where she has 
charge of the family washing at 
thirty-five years, and putting the 
average at twenty days a year, would 
mean a saving in her life-time of 700 
days, or practically two years of her 
life. The electric or power washing 
machine’ not only saves this much 
actual time, but it saves all the labor 
and prolongs woman’s life, together 
with giving her the opportunity of 
enjoying the actual pleasures of life, 
such as out-door sports, friendly so- 
cieties, and other things that make 
life worth living-to the people of 
today. 


How the Traveling Salesman Can Help His 


Y showing them how to buy the lines which are 
other hardware 


proving the best sellers in 


stores in his vicinity. 


By bringing them new ideas for attractive store 
arrangement, window and interior displays. 

By keeping a record of all orders sold and check- 
ing the merchant’s stock to determine what lines are 


not moving. 


By inducing merchants to make special efforts to 
move all dead stock, even at a sacrifice if necessary. 
By pushing the lines which bring women custom- 


Customers Increase Turnover 


ers into the store, and by teaching the clerks to 
properly demonstrate new articles. 


By showing the merchant how to create new de- 


demands. 


mands and selling him the merchandise to fill their 


By proving to the merchant the value of well- 
planned, constant and attractive advertising. 


_ By helping merchants to make full use of all dis- 


play and printed matter furnished by manufacturers. 
By urging hardware merchants to read their trade 
papers and use the suggestions therein. 


The Master Production Curve of the Wash- 
ing Machine Industry 


The horizontal line running through the chart in- 


HE 
Enoch B. 
American Washing 


following chart which 
Seitz, executive 


the end of 1922. 








was 
secretary of the 
Machine Manufacturers’ 
ciation, shows the master production curve of the 
washing machine industry for the years 1920, 1921 
and 1922. This chart shows by months the progress 
made in the industry from the beginning of 1920 to 


compiled by 


Asso- 


dicates 100 per cent or normal production. 
be observed that the high water mark was reached 
during March, 1920, when the mark of 196.5 per 
cent, of 96.5 per cent above normal was attained. 
January, 1921, saw the lowest ebb and since that 
time the industry has progressed steadily until it is 


It will 


at present hitting on all twelve cylinders. 


Chart showing washing machine pro- 
duction for 1920, 1921 and 1922 
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Some Paper Is Negotiable and Some Isn't 
—Can You Tell the Difference? 


Put Into Practice the Advice Contained in This 
Article and You'll Be on Better Terms 


WEST VIRGINIA hardware 
A eeater asks the question, “What 
~~“is negotiable paper and when 
is a note negotiable?” 

People have been asking that ques- 
tion of their bankers and jobbers 
ever since the early days of the war 
when the Federal Reserve began to 
discount trade acceptances. It was 
a hardware man, who, when asked 
the difference between a note and a 
trade acceptance, replied, “One is a 
pawn ticket and the other a hat 
check.” 


When Is a Note Negotiable? 


A note to be negotiable should 
carry at least one responsible name, 
either the maker or indorser must 
be good for the amount involved. It 
should never be marked “not nego- 


tiable.” It must be in writing and 
signed by the maker or drawer. It 
must contain an _ unconditional 


promise or order to pay a certain 
sum in money. It must be payable 
on demand, or at a fixed or deter- 
minable future time. It must be 
payable to order or to bearer and 
where payable to drawee the indivi- 
dual or corporation must be named 
or otherwise indicated with reason- 
able certainty. 

The amount payable can be paid 
with interest, by stated installments, 
or by stated installments with a pro- 
vision that upon default of any one 
asi the entire amount becomes 
due. 


with Bankers and Credit Men 
By E. P. Beebe 


A note payable upon a contingency 
is not negotiable and the happening 
of the event does not cure the defect. 
Should a note contain an order or 
promise to do any act in addition to 
the payment of money it is not nego- 
tiable. 

But the negotiable character of a 
note is not affected by a provision 
which: Authorizes the sale of col- 
lateral securities in case payment is 
not made at maturity; or, authorizes 
a confession of judgment in case of 
default; or, waives the benefit of 
any law intended for the advantage 
or protection of the maker; or, gives 
the holder an elective to require 
something to be done in lieu of pay- 
ment of money. 

Contrary to general belief, its 
validity or negotiable value is not 
affected by the fact it is not 
dated, or does not specify the value 
given, or that any value has been 
or does not specify the place 


given, 
where it was,drawn or where it is 
payable. But careful merchants 


would not accept paper with these 
blemishes, even though legal. 


Payable on Demand 


An instrument is payable on de- 
mand when so drawn or “at sight” 
or “on presentation,” or if no time 
of payment is stipulated. A note 
drawn, accepted or indorsed, when 
over due, is as regards the maker, 
the one indorsing or accepting pay- 
able on demand. An ante-dated or 


post-dated note, providing the dating 
is not for fraudulent purposes, is 
valid and the person holding such a 
note acquires the title upon date of 
delivery. 

Frequently checks and notes are 
drawn in such a manner that there is 
discrepancy between the amount in- 
dicated by the figures and that ex- 
pressed by the words. The sum de- 
noted by the words is the amount 
payable. But if the words are not 
clear, the figures would be used to 
indicate the amount. 


Other Things to Remember 


A note not dated is- considered to 
bear the date it was issued. When 
it is signed by two persons, both are 
liable. A signature in a trade or as- 
sumed name is as binding as if signed 
in the maker’s own name. A signa- 
ture made without authority or 
forged is of no value. 

A note made payable at a bank 
is equivalent to an order on the 
bank to pay. It should be presented 
for payment during business hours 
of the day on which it is due and at 
the place indicated. The Supreme 
Court of Kansas has recently ruled 
that the failure to place revenue 
stamps on promissory notes does not 
affect their validity. The claim was 
made that at the time the notes were 
drawn and negotiated no stamps were 
affixed. They were later turned over 
to a bank which became a holder in 
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due course. The court held that the 
note was complete and regular. so 
far as its contents and indorsement 
were concerned, the affixing of the 
stamps not being a part, and only an 
evidence that the tax had been paid. 
Such an omission could be remedied 
at any time, even after an action had 
been brought. 

The Supreme Court of Maine 
rendered a decision relieving two 
indorsers on a promissory note be- 
cause of failure on the part of the 
holder to present it to them for pay- 
ment and to send notice of its 
protest. 

Many hardware dealers are hand- 
ling tractors and other agricultural 
machinery which is sold on long 
time. The usual procedure is part 
cash and a chattel mortgage embody- 
ing a series of installment notes each 
of which is specified in the mortgage 
as to date of payment and amount. 


Organizing Helps Sales 

Y assisting in the organization 

of a church baseball league and 
by creating rivalry between the lo- 
cal school and other schools in the 
county, William M. Culp, Chester- 
town, Md., turned a $600 stock of 
baseball goods three times in 1922. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that Chestertown has a population 
approximating 2500. Mr. Culp used 
one of his small windows to display 
baseball goods. The main part of 
his sporting goods display consisted 
of a rack of baseball bats with price 
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The question is often asked in the 
case of inability to pay one of the in- 
stallment notes and an extension be- 
ing granted, should the holder renew 
the note? 

In case of renewal the extension 
of time should be noted in both con- 
tracts and signed by each party. The 
safest way is to retain the original 
note until paid. The contention is 
meade that an extension of one pay- 
ment date unless legally guarded 
might be construed in court as an 
annulment of the contract. 

Stripped of its legal phrasing, all 
notes accepted should be dated, name 
of place where issued and place of 
payment clearly indicated and the 
note either written in ink or on type- 
writer with written amount and 
figures exactly the same, rate of in- 
terest specified and the proper signa- 
ture attached. If a corporation it 
should be signed by the properly 
authorized officials. 





tags attached. At the base of the 
rack gloves, balls, mitts and masks 
were arranged. Each item was 
price tagged so that those looking in 
the window could pick from choice 
and price. 

Mr. Culp’s aiding in the organiza- 
tion of a league is something that 
any hardware dealer carrying a 
line of sporting goods could at- 
tempt. Not only would he be in on 
the ground floor as far as the first 
league was concerned but he would 
be called upon to equip additional 
organizations when the time came 
to form them. 
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In case of failure to pay all in- 
terested parties should be notified 
immediately of protest and demand 
for payment made. It is a safe plan 
not to discount a note at your bank 
unless you are reasonably sure the 
maker will meet it. If you are in 
a position to take it up yourself, 
that is another matter. Take zealous 
care of your own paper, keep a record 
of any notes you give your banker or 
jobber, and be prepared to pay or 
reduce the amount at maturity. 

A banker or credit man dislikes 
to renew notes in full, the transac- 
tion does not look good on the books. 
Reduce every time you renew, it helps 
your credit. Do not let a note of 
yours go to protest. 

The form on page 59 is the cor- 
rect way to make out a note; before 
forwarding, four cents in revenue 
stamps should be attached and can- 
celled by the maker. 


This Pleases the Factory Worker 


HARDWARE merchant in a 

New England factory town 
makes it a point to give a bar of 
mechanics’ soap, a can of grease re- 
mover, or some similar article to 
every man who has his pay check 
cashed at the store. He makes it 
plain that there is no obligation on 
the part of the factory worker to 
buy anything, but it is noticeable 
that most of those who cash checks 
at the store make a purchase at that 
time. The plan also adds many new 
customers to the store each year. 
In short it’s a success. 


Signposts to Success—A Charming Manner 


F a woman has that elusive thing called charm 
neither her looks nor station in life matter at all, 
and if she hasn’t charm nothing matters, was the key- 
note of J. M. Barrie’s play “What Every Woman 
Knows,” produced ten or twelve years ago, and this 
holds true whether in business or social life. Some 
people declare that charm must be born in one, that 
it can never be acquired. This is not altogether true. 
Charm is personal magnetism, and magnetism is 
to a very considerable extent merely the mirror of the 
heart. The salesgirl who is eager to please the cus- 
tomer, who actually thinks more of pleasing than of 
the sale she is certain to make by her very attitude, 
has charm, and the customer will not notice whether 
her features are regular or what her complexion and 
hair are like. She will be pleasing as a whole. She 
will have charm. She will be a success. And do not 
make the mistake of thinking that charm means one 


must be forever smiling. There is a great “Smile” 
campaign being waged just now. “Smile, smile, 
smile,” read posters on office walls, in street cars, and, 
in fact, in every direction one looks, it almost seems. 
What more false than a smile that is merely a staged 
smile, a smile forced out on the face because one has 
been led to believe that to smile is to win. A smile 
that counts begins in the heart and works its way 
out to the face. Rather it flashes from the heart to 
the lips. 

Charm means a genuine interest in others, and if 
you have this you will naturally have a pleasing man- 
ner for those with whom you come in contact. In- 
stead of trying to stretch your face into a make be- 
lieve smile, go deeper and cultivate the feeling that 
will bring out the natural smile, and you will then 
have the charm which is a real signpost to success. 
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“MOTHER” 


Gadsden Hardware Co. Finds Live Display 
Idea in a Graveyard 


Luther Harbin, Display Man for Alabama Firm, Puts an 
Unusual Sales Producer in Window—T ombstones 


T’S a far cry from tombstones to 
timely merchandising—from a 
cemetery to a live hardware 

store, but the Gadsden Hardware Co. 
of Gadsden, Ala., recently demon- 
strated that the graveyard could be 
used to liven up sales. And it proved 
its case in a novel manner. 

Luther Harbin, the display man of 
the Gadsden Hardware Co., has many 
clever window displays to his credit. 
He is always thinking up ingenious, 
out-of-the-ordinary stunts, and has 
scored another bull’s-eye with the 
window illustrated on this page. 
This time he constructed a minia- 
ture cemetery in the window and on 
each of the tombstones put a sales 
message, which because of the man- 
ner in which it was presented was 
driven home more irresistibly and 
forcibly than perhaps could be ac- 
complished by any other means. The 
window created a sensation, but let 
Mr. Harbin tell about it in his own 
words. He writes as follows: 

“I am mailing you a photograph 
of a window display that has at- 


Stop ’Em as They Pass By 


tracted unusual attention and is the 
most talked-of window display I have 
arranged in a long time. It is in 
the form of a cemetery. Not one out 





of a hundred will pass by a window 
like this, for when they get a glimpse 
of it they are sure to stop, for they 
don’t quite understand at first sight 
what it is all about to see a grave- 
yard in a show window. 

“The fence was made.of heavy net 
wire cut down to about 6 in. high, 
and the gate posts and other posts 
were sawed from square blocks and 
painted white. On the inside of the 
fence around the edges I placed some 
mountain moss which formed a kind 
of hedge. The tombstones were 
carved from wood and painted white. 
The inscriptions on the tombstones 
were as follows: 

GRANDMA 
WASHED HERSELF INTO 


ETERNITY AT A BROKEN 
WASHBOARD. 


AUNT MATILDA 
GONE WHERE THERE ARE 
NO DULL BUTCHER KNIVES. 


ALICE 
DIED OF OLD AGE 
AT 32 
A DEAD LOSS. 














MARY 
OVERWORKED. OH, DEATH, 
WHERE IS THY STING? 
MOTHER 
LOST HER LIFE WORKING 
WITH A POOR RANGE 


AUNT EMMA 
SWEPT OFF THIS PLANET BY 
THE STUB OF A BROOM 


MARY JANE 
HER LIGHT WENT OUT TOO SOON. 
DRUDGED HERSELF TO DEATH 
IN THE DARK 


SARAH ANN 


BEATEN TO DEATH WITH 
A BROKEN EGG BEATER 
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“TI had a three-wing panel in the 
background and on it were these 
words: 

‘MOTHER’ 

“Ts the greatest asset of the 
household. Invest a little in her. 
She will pay fine dividends. Tools, 
Not Tombstones. ° 

“*A good range costs far less 
than a second-rate funeral.’ 

“ ‘Buy conveniences while she is 
living. Not flowers after she is 
dead.’ 

“Then, on the floor around the 
edges of the cemetery I placed such 
household conveniences as: Electric 
irons, percolators, mops, brooms, 
washboards, butcher knives, egg 
beaters, electric light bulbs, etc., and 
beside each new article I placed an 
old worn-out one, old style. For ex- 
ample, beside the electric iron I 
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placed an old sadiron with a broken 
handle. I used mountain moss to 
cover the floor in the foreground, and 
the road leading up to the cemetery 
was made of white sand with sand- 
stones on each side. This window 
created a sensation, as it was dif- 
ferent from anything anybody had 
seen in a window display here be- 
fore. Also, it has stimulated busi- 
ness in housefurnishing goods, and 
I believe the message has been well 
told.” 

While it still has the appeal of 
novelty, a window of this kind will 
get results. It will work as well in 
Alaska as in Alabama, and will sell 
as much housefurnishings for you 
as it did for the Gadsden Hardware 
Co., and can be used successfuily 
with a wide range of merchandise. 
Why not try it? 


Timely Service System Sells Auto Accessories 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dealer Gets on the Job with 


BROOKLYN hardware’ i mer- 
chant sends the following letter 


A 


to his accessories costomers, early 
in the season: 


What We Mean by Service 


“We extend to you the privilege 
of coming to us as often as you 
like for an inspection of your 
tires. If there is anything wrong, 
or about to go wrong, we’ll tell 
you, show you how to prevent it 
getting worse, and how to pro- 
long tire life in general. 

“We offer this service to you 
absolutely without charge, 
whether your tires are bought of 
us or not, and you are placed 
under no obligation whatever. 

“Just roll up in your little boat 
and have your tires examined by 
an experienced tire man. You 
know the old adage—‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,’ ”’ 

When a motorist accepts this in- 
vitation, the tire man applies an air 
gage to his tires, explaining the ad- 
vantages of sufficient air and sup- 
plying it free at the same time. 
He then uses an alignment rod to 
ascertain the degree the wheels are 
out of line, and carefully inspects 
the tire for cuts, bruises and other 
weaknesses. For tread cuts he rec- 
ommends patching cement, tire put- 
ty, ete., giving directions for the re- 
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pairs. If the spare shoe has good 
tread and side walls but a weak or 
somewhat broken inner fabric, he 
explains how it can be relined at 
small expense, and makes it plain 
that the use of good blowout patches, 


outside protection patches and other 
like accessories add to tire mileage. 

Often the examination leads to 
the sale of a new tire and almost 
always it produces sales of some- 
thing in the general accessories line. 


The Value of Personal Appearance 


ERSONAL appearance is one of 

the neglected factors in the 
average retail store, and yet the mer- 
chant will usually acknowledge that 
the appearance of the traveling sales- 
man often influences him in his 
buying. 

Not long ago a big New York 
wholesale house held a “personal ap- 
pearance” meeting of its salesmen. 
Each of the men in turn was asked 
to stand on a platform while the 
others rated him on his appearance. 
This was done with a view of ascer- 
taining the average expression each 
salesman would make on the buyer 
when that buyer first met him. 

It was agreed in advance that the 
ratings should be made in accordance 
with the following table: 

Haircut and shave 
Necktie 

Shirt 

Shoes 

Suit 


20% 
10% 
10% 
20% 
40% 


Total 100° 


The salesmen were given cards and 
told to rate each man according to 
the impression he made. 

When the points were totalled up 
the ratings ran from 60 per cent to 
90 per cent, and the interesting fact 
brought out was that the two best 
salesmen of the organization were 
rated 90 per cent in appearance. 

As I talked over the results of this 
test with Saunders Norvell, the 
thought struck me that this same 
idea could be used to equally good 
advantage in the retail merchant’s 
store meetings. That the boys, in 
rating the appearance of the others, 
would come to realize where their 
own personal appearance could be 
improved. 

A customer may not consciously 
notice the fact that a salesman’s suit 
is pressed, his shoes shined, his face 
cleanly shaved, and his hair neatly 
trimmed and brushed, but if any of 
these important duties be neglected 
the omission is sure to be noted. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Weather-vanes of Business 


USINESS men have faced more than their 
B share of rough weather during the past few 

years, but just at present the signals seem 
to read: Fair and warmer. With proper guid- 
ance the business ship seems scheduled to ride 
on a fairly even keel. Fair weather, however, 
should not be taken as an invitation to rock the 
boat. Businesslike weather has a penchant for 
sudden changes. 

There are several prominent factors that point 
toward prosperity. Money rates are fairly 
steady, and commercial credits show little, if any, 
inflation. Labor is fully employed at good wages. 
Crop indications are good with some prospects 
of better price returns. Manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers are in the main exercising caution. 
Conditions abroad promise to be somewhat more 
stable. The public generally is optimistic. 

That is an imposing array of fair weather sig- 
nals, but there are some small clouds in the sky— 
incipient danger signals or warnings. Among 
them are continued heavy wage demands and a 
growing tendency to advance prices of manufac- 
tured commodities, pushing them still further 
out of line with prices of farm products. 

Although there are approximately 30,000,000 
wage earners in this country, exclusive of those 
engaged in farming and handling farm crops, it 
is a significant fact that over one-half of the en- 
tire population depends upon the buying power 
of farmers whose income hinges on the market 
for what they produce. 

There is also a large proportion of salaried 
workers, whose income is more or less fixed; 
whose salaries do not show advances proportion- 
ate to those of other labor. At the same time 
many whose income is derived from bonds or 
other securities bearing fixed rates of interest, 
find costs rapidly outgrowing available cash. 


While it is undoubtedly true that higher wages 
increase the buying power of those who receive 
them, it is equally true that higher prices brought 
about by abnormally high wages decrease the 
buying power of the farmer. His bushel of pro- 
duce shrinks in comparison with the merchan- 
dise for which he is a prospective customer. If 
his bushel value shrinks beyond a certain limit, 
he will be forced to forego the purchase of many 
things he otherwise would buy. The same thing 
is true with regard to all consumers whose 
income does not advance in proportion to prices. 
Eventually this means less consumption of manu- 
factured products. It is absolutely impossible 
for prices and wages to advance indefinitely 
without materially cutting down consumption in 
this country. 

There is another angle which also has a bear- 
ing on conditions. We produce in the United 
States more than we can possibly consume. We 
must export our surplus. Surely there is a price 
deadline beyond which we cannot place that sur- 
plus on foreign markets. 

For a time after the war stocks of merchan- 
dise were abnormally low. Gradually they have 
been built up. A large part of the output of our 
mills and factories during the past year, has 
gone to fill the shelves of merchants and whole- 
salers, and to satisfy accumulated wants of cus- 
tomers. Sooner or later we will arrive at a pe- 
riod when consumer demand will be the one big 
outlet for industrial production. 

The situation merely demands sound common 
sense. Merchants should buy for their normal 
requirements without fear, but should refuse 
to be frightened into excessive purchases by 
price advances. They should advise farmers to 
diversify their crops and plant with an eye to 
normal consumption. Meanwhile wage earners 
should be shown the folly of expecting that 
everybody can be kept at work on a basis of con- 
stantly advancing wages. 
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An Estimate of Electrical Goods 


Sales for 1922 and 1923 





ONE AND THREE-QUARTER BILLION ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE SUPVLIES 
A Compilation of Careful Estimates by Authorities in Each Line of Merchandise Sales, Showing 
1922 Volumes for the Various Classes of Electrical Products and the Expected Increases in 1923 





Appliances and Merchandise 
ee a ere 
WI IR 55 BES eco dc Gown dices 
Portable lamps......... ag 
Irons 
Fans 
Sewing machines.......... 

Blectric ranges............ 

Ironing machines............. 

Milectric PeORimerators: ... i. cc ics cscccets 
ee ee eee ee eee 
Radiators and heaters 

Percolators and hollow-ware 

ee a See eee ee 
Vibrators . 

Utility, sewing-machin 

motors 
Toasters 
Heating pads, etc 
Curling irons 
Dish washers 
Waffie irons 
Grills 
Pe Gs 6b be vesenkensce ose se mee Cae 
Fireless cookers (660 watt and under) 
Hair driers 
Miscellaneous heating appliances........... 
Miscellaneous motor-driven appliances 
Residential fixtures 
Commercial lighting units................-. 
Factory lighting equipment................ 
Flashlights and renewal batteries 
Electric toys 
Electric clocks 
Electric pianos, organs, etc 
Incandescent lamps, standard base........ 
Miniature, automobile and candelabra lamps 
Home moving picture projectors 
Radio, amateur sets and parts 
Stereopticons, stage lighting equipment, etc. 
Radium locator devices 
Dry batteries 
Fuses, plug, cartridge, renewable........... 
Bell-ringing transformers 
Bells, push buttons, annunciators 


Supplies 
R C, weatherproof wire, lamp cord, etc 
Wiring devices, switches, sockets, plugs 
Conduit, rigid, flexible, surface and fittings. . 
Marine electrical fittingS..........-+-s0eee+8 
Panel boards. 
BASF WWIEIOR. oon ccc sidecvewceecenseuns 
Porcelain, knobs, tubes, cleats, etc 


Total 


Estimated Sales, 1922 
Units Retail Value 


415,000 $65,000,000 
800,000 40,000,000 
2,500,000 25,000,000 
3,300,000 20,000,000 
600,000 11,000,000 
140,000 10,000,000 
50;000 8,000,000 
50,000 6,000,000 
11,000 4,000,000 
60,000 3,500,000 
350,000 3,300,000 
220,000 2,600,000 
125,000 2,500,000 
200,000 2,000,000 


150,000 
400,000 
150,000 
175,000 
7,500 
50,000 
50,000 
25,000 
3,000 
10,000 
100,000 
100,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,250,000 
875,000 
750,000 
750,000 
500,000 
375,000 
225,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
150,000,000 
40,000,000 
28,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000 
250,000 
5,900,000 
125,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 
60,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000 
20,000,000 
9,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 


200,000,000 
100,000,000 


$716,375,000 


90,000,000 
59,000,000 
60,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 


$224,000,000 


Expected Sales, 1923 
Units Retail Value 


600,000 $75,000,000 
1,000,000 50,000,000 
3,000,000 30,000,000 
4,000,000 24,250,000 

800,000 16,000,000 

170,000 12,000,000 

75,000 10,000,000 
63,000 7,500,000 
22,000 7,000,000 

100,000 5,000,000 

400,000 3,800,000 

250,000 3,000,000 

125,000 2,500,000 

300,000 3,000,000 


225,000 
500,000 
200,000 
250,000 
11,000 
75,000 
60,000 
35,000 
12,000 
12,000 
150,000 
150,000 


3,000,000 
2,400,000 
1,250,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
975,000 
555,000 
525,000 
900,000 
220,000 
1,250,000 
3,750,000 
200,000,000 
60,000,000 
35,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,000,000 
750,000 
6,525,000 
135,000,000 
31,000,000 
11,000,000 
60,000,000 
2,850,000 
500,000 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 


220,000,000 
115,000,000 


*$875,750,000 


100,000,000 
69,000,000 
66,000,000 

1,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
7,000,000 


$250,500,000 


*Note that this total for supplies does not include the very large volume of pole-line equip- 


ment, bare wire, etc., passing through the channels of the jobbers and estimated at annual sales 


of $40,000,000. 


—Electrical Merchandising. 
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Display Saws 
Effectively 
and Then Watch 
‘km Sell 


HARDWARE 





























combine’ effectiveness and 

economy in display requires 
ingenuity, patience and no small 
amount of hard work. 

Merchandise that is not displayed 
today represents waste in more ways 
than one. It is a waste to the mer- 
chant because he realizes nothing on 
his investment. It is a waste to the 
public because it does not get in the 
smallest possible time and at the 
minimum expense the merchandise 
intended for consumption. The re- 
tailer who does not display his goods 
effectively, deliberately slows up his 
own turnover of capital and stock. 
He reduces the jobbers’ stock turn- 
over and his serviceability in the 
organized scheme of modern dis- 
tribution, which in turn forces the 
manufacturer to lower his produc- 
tion schedules, lay off his help, and 


D) comtine is one thing. But to 


increase his selling prices in order 
to meet his overhead. 

Anything, therefore, whether it be 
a fixture, a campaign or a method 
that attempts to increase the ef- 
fectiveness and economy of display 
is worthy of consideration by the 
merchant, the jobber and the manu- 
facturer. 

On this page is shown two views 
of a specially constructed saw cabi- 
net designed by U. G. Barr, manager 
and secretary of Reilly Bros. & 
Raub, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. Its value 
has been demonstrated in practical 
use every day and under all kinds 
of conditions for some time, and it 
has proved itself both effective and 
economical. 

This special saw cabinet is made 
of cypress wood varnished, and is 
6 ft. wide, 6 ft. high and 3 ft. deep. 
It will hold 150 sizes and types of 


Reilly Bros. & Raub, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa., Plays Up Its Stock in a 
Way That Hits the Eye and 


Keeps the Line Continually 


on the Move 


saws. It is handy to use, it keeps 
the stock in order and it lends itself 
to a large and assorted display. 
Each compartment in the cabinet is 
large enough to hold compactly, but 
without crowding, six saws. The 
saws on display on the outside of 
the cabinet are kept in condition by 
rubbing a thin coat of vaseline on 
the steel blades with a cloth every 
few months. 

The saws on the doors of the cabi- 
net are all numbered and price 
marked and corresponding numbers 
are attached to the compartments 
inside the case. Mistakes are thus 
minimized and sales accomplished 
more speedily. The case stands near 
the front of the store in the tool 
department and a clerk has no 
trouble answering the question 
about whether or not the store has 
a certain style saw in stock. 
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How I Fell Down in Selling a Washer 


HE trouble with most men behind retail coun- 
ters is that they don’t know what they are 
selling. When I had just rounded out my 

first month in a hardware store, I tackled my first 
washing machine customer and fell down miserably 
on the sale. I honestly thought I had presented 
the case as it should be presented, and I went into 
detail regarding the construction, covered gears, 
etc. I had studied the circulars that came with the 
machine and really knew what I was talking about, 
but that woman’s interest dwindled away before I 
was half through with my diagnosis. Long before 
I was finished she was all through, and she broke 
away at the first opportunity. The boss was up 
front and met her with a kindly smile as she started 
out. “I see you are interested in a washing ma- 
chine, Mrs. Brown,” he said. “With that dandy 
big family of yours, it would cut down your heavy 
work tremendously and give you a lot more time to 
take an interest in those growing youngsters.” She 
stopped and her bored look vanished. “I am won- 
dering if it would?” she said. “I know it will,” he 
answered, and then he went into the ease of opera- 
tion, the cleanliness, the shorter time required to 
turn out a washing, the sanitary features, and the 
saving in time which would in itself pay for the 
machine. In almost no time she was back before 
the washer, viewing it not as a complicated machine 
of wood and metal, but as a labor and time saving 
device built for her especial needs. We sent one 
up to her that afternoon and her influence sold 
three more within a week. The boss gave me a 
quizzical look and asked: “What were you trying 
to sell, Llew?” “A washing machine,” I answered. 
“Right,” he said, “and that’s the reason you didn’t 
make the sale.” You should have sold her the bene- 
fits she would derive from owning the machine. It’s 


human nature for women to be more interested in 
their own problems than in ours. They are more 
concerned about the use, the pleasure and the saving 
they will get from an article than they are in its 
mechanical features or the material of which it is 
made. You were talking our side of the matter, 
not hers. When I started telling her what the washer 
would do for her and her family I moved over to her 
side of the fence and talked her language. I sold 
her results because that was what she was inter- 
ested in. 

“Shouldn’t I have told her how the machine is 
made?” I queried. “Certainly,” he answered, 
“but only as a clincher to the sale—as a reason 
why shé¢ will get the results. It is well made so 
that it will do the washing perfectly and last a long 
time. It is made a certain way, which insures cer- 
tain results. The construction and material are 
incidentals to the things the washer will do. 
They prove your contention, but you don’t sell 
them. You sell the results. Remember this, boy: 
Whenever you sell an article properly, you sell the 
customer service, utility and pride of possession. 
By your selling as much as by the article, you give 
him his money’s worth and build other sales. You 
may run out of construction details, but there is an 
unlimited field in results, if you only use your 
head to figure them out.” 

There’s a world of truth in his advice, and human 
nature hasn’t changed a bit since he gave it to 
me. Try selling results and watch your selling 
ability grow. It never fails. 


Keabboub 





This is the fourteenth article of the series written expressly for the retail salesman by 
Llew S. Soule. The article for next week's issue will be entitled “Who Pays Your Salary?” 
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(0 the BEST REASONS 


Simpler Fb. 
moore 





O's forefathers were opposed 
to the use of too many lights. 
A little more than 100 years 
ago when Broadway was a winding 
country road instead of the “Great 
White Way” and when almost every 
hamlet in the country had its orna- 
mental oil lights along “Main 
Street,” there was organized oppo- 
sition to improved street lighting. 
When gas lights were introduced 
back in 1816, a proposal to light the 
streets of a certain New England 
town aroused a storm of protest. 
Some of the objections offered were 
as follows: “Artificial illumination 
is an attempt to interfere with the 
divine plan of the world which had 
preordained that it should be dark 
during the night time; lighted 
Streets will incline people to remain 
late out of doors, thus leading to in- 
crease of ailments by colds; the fear 
of darkness will vanish and drunk- 
enness and depravity increase; 
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The Bomar-Summers Hardware Co., Lowisville, Ky., caught the eye of electric iron users with this display 


Are You Getting Your Share 


of the Electrical Goods Sales? 


horses will be frightened and thieves 
emboldened.” 


Electrical Conditions of Today 


That was 100 years ago. Look at 
your telephone, the electric lights, 
vacuum cleaners, radio, _ electric 
washing machines, irons, fans and 
countless other things operated by 
the silent unseen force that has put 
us in an electrical age within the 
space of a single generation. The 
telephone was invented a generation 
ago. Thomas Edison opened the first 
electrical central station in the world 
just about forty years ago. Picture 
in your mind’s eye, the map of the 
United States with its telephone, 
telegraph, and electric light wires 
binding the nation together more 
firmly than the bands of railroad 
rails that cross the continent. 

All this within a single genera- 
tion and industry has risen to the 
occasion by producing the material 


for this remarkable expansion to the 
utmost ends of our land. Last year 
enough telephone wire was made by 
one concern to reach to the moon 
and back several times. It is a long 
way to the moon and as far back 
again and the immensity of the con- 
sumption of this one item of electri- 
cal merchandise clearly illustrates 
the tremendous amount of business 
that is being done today. 

Picture again, if you will, the en- 
tire country dotted with electric 
light plants and the wires that carry 
the current for hundreds of miles. 
Very few towns, small though they 
may be, are without electricity. 
Farmers are “hooking up” daily to 
the lines running by their farms or 
installing their own lighting plants. 
At that, the market has only been 
scratched in a very superficial way. 
The number of wired homes is large 
but the number still to be wired is 
enormous. 
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The electrical industry which has 
grown up since 1882 enters into 
every part of our home and indus- 
trial life. It runs our machines, 
lights our homes, carries our mes- 
sages and amuses us. But it is still 
young. It would be just as safe to 
predict the future of electrical busi- 
ness for the next forty years as it 
was for those New England people 
to try to foresee the outcome when 
they violently protested better 
lighted streets. 

Transportation is being rapidly 
affected. There are 44,400 miles of 
electric railway lines in the United 
States. This trackage would well 
night circle the earth twice. The 
development has been largely in our 
own country. Take the telephone, for 
example. The entire continent of 
Africa has less than one-fifth as 
many phones as the city of Chicago. 

The Bureau of the Census says 
that in 1921 over $37,000,000 worth 
of electrical household apparatus 
and appliances was manufactured. 
This includes irons, vacuum clean- 
ers, radiators, vibrators, ranges, hot 
plates, grills and motor driven 
household appliances. In the same 
year over $21,000,000 worth of wir- 
ing devices, such as lamp sockets, 
switches, attachment plugs, etc., not 
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including those made of pottery or 
porcelain, were manufactured. It is 
plainly seen that over $58,000,000 
worth of electrical supplies were put 
out in one year that had a fertile 
market through the hardware store. 

Every merchant naturally asks 
himself if he is getting his share of 
the tremendous volume. 


Examples of Progressiveness 


The Mohr-Jones Hardware Co., 
Racine, Wis., works the electrical 
fields very thoroughly and recently 
sold fifty-five vacuum cleaners in 
thirty days. Salesmen are constant- 
ly canvassing the town and follow- 
ing up prospects. The average sales 
will run from twenty to twenty-five 
per month. The Barrett Hardware 
Co., Joliet, Ill., keeps canvassers out 
all of the time. They scour the 
country day after day and it is no 
wonder that they have sold several 
thousand of one make of machine 
since they took the agency. These 
men work entirely on commission as 
they do at the Mohr-Jones Hard- 
ware Co., where three men do the 
outside work on household electrical 
appliances. 

Mohr-Jones handle a well known 
line of electric washers and they sell 
about twenty per month. These fig- 
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ures represent only the larger items 
and do not include the large sales in 
plugs, cords, switches and other lit- 
tle electrical necessities which are 
great trade builders and profitable 
lines to have in the store. 

The illustration from Bomar-Sum- 
mers Hardware Co., Louisville, Ky., 
gives an idea as to the way in which 
a window of électric irons can be ar- 
ranged to stimulate trade. The life- 
size cut-out furnished by the manu- 
facturer with the ironing board and 
the iron gives the center of the win- 
dow just the right atmosphere and 
draws attention. 

All dealers who are making a suc- 
cess of electrical appliances and the 
smaller necessities find that it is 
necessary to give some attention to 
the promotion of sales. The public 
is eager to buy, but the best mer- 
chandiser gets the business. They 
use advertising, personal letters, 
canvassing, interior displays and 
window displays. 

The amount of attention put on 
these lines pays in additional profit 
as to the amount of energy and sales- 
manship placed behind them. Elec- 
trical goods are money makers and 
trade builders and they flourish in 
hardware stores that merchandise 
them in the right way. 





Bill Bump Finds a Way of Getting Reliable Market Information 








WITH ALL THESE PRICE CHANGES 
GOSH-HERES ANOTHER CHANGE 
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HELLO, JOE- HOW'S FINE: FINE—HOW 
YOUR HARDWARE BUSINESS } ARE THINGS WITH 
OVER MILISBURG 
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What Can You Do When Outside Concerns 
Go After Your Customers? 


If the Out of Town Firms Solicit by Means of Salesmen 
You Have but Little Remedy—Uniform 


GET frequent inquiries from 

readers of these commercial law 

articles as to what protection 
a local merchant has against con- 
cerns from other States which send 
in salesmen to solicit orders in com- 
petition with him. Some of these 
inquiries are from retailers, some 
from jobbers, and I have received 
them even from manufacturers. 
They all have the same idea—‘We 
pay taxes, we are part of the com- 
munity, and help to support it and 
keep it going. It isn’t right that 
outside concerns, without paying 
taxes or doing anything whatever in 
the interest of the community, should 
be allowed to come in here and take 
the trade. They ought at least to 
pay some kind of a special tax which 
would help to equalize matters ‘be- 
tween them and us.” 


Fair and Logical 


This sounds fair and logical and 
to carry it out many towns, cities 
and boroughs have passed ordinances 
requiring outside concerns who so- 
licited local orders through sales- 
men to pay a tax or license, and 
very often it was purposely made so 
heavy that the municipality hoped 
nobody would pay it. 

If these ordinances were taken 
into court they were always declared 
unconstitutional, on the ground that 
no borough, town or city could tax 
interstate commerce. A report of 
such a case, just decided, is before 
me now. A certain borough passed 
an ordinance making it unlawful for 
anybody to sell, either by sample or 
otherwise, any kind of merchandise 
to private consumers, or to deliver 
orders so sold, without first obtain- 
ing a license. A manufacturer of 
silk stockings, located in another 
State, sent a salesman into this 


Occupation Tax Your Best Bet 


By Elton J. Buckley 


borough to take orders. The sales- 
man got a dollar deposit on each of 
his orders, then mailed them to the 
firm, which filled them direct, col- 
lecting the balance of the price 
through the postman. Thousands of 
such schemes, wholesale and retail, 
are going on in every line of busi- 
ness. 

The stocking salesman did not ob- 
tain a license and was arrested for 
violating the above ordinance. His 
house got an attorney, and the mat- 
ter was resisted. Everybody agreed 
on the facts. The salesman merely 
got the orders and collected part of 
the price. The order was then sent 
into another State and filled from 
there. 

The court threw the case out and 
said the borough had no right to tax 
such a salesman for the reason that 
he wasn’t selling anything; he was 
merely taking orders which were 
filled from the seller in another 
State. The shipment therefore be- 
came interstate commerce. If the 
salesman had carried his stock with 
him and had sold and delivered then 
and there, it would have been a dif- 
ferent thing. 

The court said this: 


What the Court Said 


In the case of J. W. Brennan vs. 
City of Titusville, and which was car- 
ried to the United States Supreme 
Court, reported in 153 U. S. Supreme 
Court Reports, page 289, it was held 
that “A manufacturer of goods, 
which are legitimate subjects of 
commerce, who carries on his busi- 
ness of manufacturing in one State, 
can send an agent into another State 
to solicit orders for the products of 
his manufactory without paying .to 
the latter State a tax for the privi- 
lege of thus trying to sell his goods.” 
A license tax required for the sale 


of goods is in effect a tax upon the 

goods themselves. A license tax im- 

posed by a State upon an agent of a 

citizen of another State for the privi- 

lege of selling his goods in the former 

State is a direct burden on interstate 

commerce, and, therefore, beyond the 

power of the State. 

In the case just cited, the City of 
Titusville, pursuant to an ordinance, 
sought to impose a fine upon an 
agent soliciting orders for certain 
merchandise which was manufactured 
in the State of Illinois and shipped 
directly from its manufactory or 
place of business in the said State 
of Illinois to the purchasers in other 
States. The State Court decided that 
a conviction for violation of said ordi- 
nance and imposition of a fine was 
legal and was within the police 
power of the State. The United 
States Supreme Court reversed and 
held, as aforesaid, that such power 
did not exist, for the reason that it 
was a direct burden on interstate 
commerce. What the State cannot 
do, a borough within the said State 
cannot do, as it only acts by delegated 
authority from the State. That case 
and the law as therein declared rules 
and decides the present case. 

So far as I know, there is no way 
in which a local business concern 
can protect itself from outside con- 
cerns, which come in after business 
through salesmen. No extraordi- 
nary burden can be placed on the 
latter in order to destroy their ad- 
vantage over the local houses, for 
as soon as that is done the court 
will hold it to be an effort to bur- 
den or restrict interstate commerce 
and throw it out. A State, city, town 
or borough can pass an occupation 
tax any time it likes, i. e., a tax on 
the privilege of doing business, but 
it must be uniform, that is, apply 
to local as well as outside concerns, 
and therefore nothing would be ac- 
complished. 





SE an easel in the paint department for display- 
ing combinations of wall finishes in connection 
with base board and moulding trims. 
boards can be made up so that a different one may 


Use an Easel 


A variety of 
sales. 


be placed on the easel each day. 
occasionally be used in an effective way in a window 
display. This is the type of suggestion that makes 


The easel can 
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—Bathroom Fixtures 
You will find our assort- 
ment very attractive and 
values dependable. 
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HARDWARE COMPANY 


Elm Street near Akard 


=== 






1—By means of a dainty border, 

hand lettering, and plenty of white 

space, the advertiser has secured a 
distinctive typographical setting 
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F you want to get the spring busi- 
I ness you have to use the right meth- 

ods, and you’ll find that these ads 
are pretty good examples to follow. 


A Distinctive Set-Up 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

This ad, sent us by the Hooker Hard- 
ware Co., Dallas, Tex., has an air of 
distinction and refinement that sets it 
apart from the ordinary rule border 
and type of publicity. It is interest- 
ing to note that this style of set-up 
with a variation for larger space was 
used for an entire series of ads, some of 
which we will reproduce later in this 
department. 

This particular one advertises a de- 
partment in the hardware store and 
does it by power of suggestion rather 
than by detailed description. The copy, 
however, stresses the most important 
sales points— attractive assortment 
and good value. 

Something of this type strikes a new 
note in a series of conventional hard- 
ware ads and throws about the hard- 
ware store something of the atmos- 
phere of the specialty shop. 


Adopts Our Auto Ad Suggestion 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 9 in.) 

We are always pleased when hard- 
ware déalers adopt our suggestions for 
special ads which appear in this de- 
partment each month. We are es- 
pecially pleased when these dealers 
take the trouble to clip the ads and 
send them in as the West Co. of Mer- 
kel, Tex., has done in this instance. 

Here is what James H. West of the 
firm has to say about our suggested 
auto ads which appeared in a recent 
issue of this publication: “We thought 
you would be interested in seeing how 
your suggestion in the March 15 issue 
of HARDWARE AGE was put into prac- 
tical use. Some time ago we found 
your suggested ads useful and we are 
using this one to remind the motorist 
of this department of our business.” 
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There Are Profits 
in the Right Kind of 


Spring Advertising 


Some Real Business-Getters from 
Hardware Dealers Who Know How 
to Get Results by Playing Up 
the Right Kind of Publicity 


By B. J. Paris 









Everything for Your Car! 


Jot down your needs by checking opposite 





the items in the panels shown below. 
You'll find this the complete accessory 
store. Everything you need for Spring equip- 
ment and overhauling at the right prices. 
Buy early and have your car ready for the 
fine weather. 







Look over these Suggestions! 

















Genuine Ford Pats Drum Headlights Fenders 
Effecto Auto Enamel | | Motometers Hoods 
Whiz Auto Products Spotlights Radiators 
Edison Auto Bulbs Visors Aes 
No-Leak-O piston ring | | pach haiee aoe 
stery 





Marvel-O Body Polish ain ane 
Gates Fan Belts | 

Firestone Tires 
Locking Steering 






Top Recovers 
Side Curtains 





' 
| Luggage Carriers 
Spare Tire Locks 





Seat Covers ~ 








Wheels Chains 
Locking Radiator Cap | Spark Plugs Floor Mats 
Magnetic Trouble | Tool Boxes Pumps & Jacks 
Lamps. Brake Linings (any Tools 













Muffler Cut-Outs | size) Windshield Glass 


WEST COMPANY 


“‘We Sell Everything But the Car” 

































2— This advertiser used one of our suggested ads, changing the items to conform 
to his stock. This is an easy way to make your publicity embrace new and 


effective ideas 
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me ee: 
SPRING 


When Nature planned the seasons 
it was only natural that the bleak and 
coldness .of winter should be followed 
by the gladdening sunshine of spring. 

Spring quickens our blood and en- 
thuses us to activity. There is some 
work here and there that has been 
neglected. A fence to fix, some paint- 
ing to be renewed, the yard to be 
éleaned up and many other jobs that 
naturally accumulate during the win- 
ter period. 

Our store is just filled up with map. 
terial for the active man, Whether it’s 
‘Hardware, Paints, Tools or Supplies 
of most any kind we have a large as- 
sortment that will supply your needs. 

Get in tune with nature and do your 
fixing now. You will be surprised how 
pleased you will be at the results and 
how happy you will feel. For work is 
nature’s best tonic, particularly the 
outdoor work of spring. 


Watch Our Windows 


R. J. ATKINSON 
MARDWARE 


1334 BROADWAY 
Phone, 6461 Bushwick 


3—In this copy, the advertiser uses 

the thrill of spring to stir folks to 

the physical activity necessary to fix 

up the house and grounds for the out- 
door season 








If you will refer to HARDWARE AGE 
of March 15 and compare our sug- 
gested ad therein with this one, you 
will see how practical it is to use these 
suggested ads and how they inject new 
ideas from outside sources in your gen- 
eral run of publicity. 


Cashing In on Spring 


No. 3 (1 col. x 5 in.) 

R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
sent us this bit of publicity which 
should stir every man to utilize these 
fine spring days for the annual “fixing 
up” of the home—inside and out. The 
copy is a real inspiration to work, and 
it is tied up so closely with the hard- 
ware store that one instinctively feels 
the urge to prowl about the store and 
buy a hundred and one odds and ends. 


A Real Radio Ad 


No. 4 (4 cols. x 17 in.) : 

The Haynes Hardware Co:, Emporia, 
Kan., has here a radio ad that is a 
business-getter from headline to signa- 
ture. The hardware dealer is paying 
more attention to radio, as it becomes 
more and more apparent that radio is 
really in its infancy and that the years 
to come will mark a more astounding 
growth in radio than that which has al- 
ready taken place. For example, in 
February of this year, it was estimated 
that there were 500,000 radio sets in 
the New York metropolitan area. This 
is a small number considering the pop- 
ulation and the same thing no doubt 
holds true in a greater or lesser degree 
all over the country. So the radio mar- 
ket of the future seems assured. 

What we like particularly about this 


HARDWARE AGE 


Haynes ad is the “News” column. 
Make such a column a feature of your 
radio ads. The top illustration and 
opening talk are well calculated to in- 


71 


terest newcomers in- the radio field. 
The listing of accessories will interest 
the present owners of sets. The ad is 
very carefully arranged. 
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From the Still, Pure Air! 


Flit the strains of tuneful operettas, the pep-instilling jovial- | 
ness of jazz, educational lectures that lift one to a higher plane, | °°? 
the enlightening words of God's. disciples, the latest news of the:| "| 
day, financial, sporting, weather and many other reports— 


No home is complete without one—the cost ‘of installation is 
cheap compared to the pleasures and the knowledge obtained 


fl 


“H H Og 
RADIO 
NEWS 


This column fs devoted to giv- 
ing Radio Fans news of the new 
equipment that is constantly be- 
ing added to our now 
~omplete stock, 


already 


Hodges Barrett has just com- 
pleted a new Super 


egomerative 
It's a 


Armstrong receivin 
wonder wo tubes 






strong on a Magna 
et and hear it 
glad to give you t 

We bave all necessary narts, 
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HE RADIOLA IV], ‘#0 counters 82. 
$i ° 
Here’s the neatest, most attra 
ta t been put . m 
the mark I with all t — > —_ 
) re ttl 
t a ud speaker bui they ' en 
in walnut The new UV199 : , os " 
tu sed and only .006 € an emper 
ts sense whicit mea , ae ay ES 
ss ve : 158 fect wing 
month 
to 100 feet 2 w f 
t uterested, we 
wile sur home, the best re 
VD-11 Tubes should be avail 
ble very We have receive ad 
i LOUD SPEAKERS pend pedigree 
25 was iner 1 from 2500 a week 
th p 4 Pp id ep 000 a ay Wat r win 
let ’ W very we'ye got bun ning. 
li 
Se ee $60.00 7 Re OSA HO: ORE Oe 
Magnavox R3 $35.00 — on car priee on’ 208 to 04 
Vainarole $20.00 It’s a good bargain 
King Am-pli-tone — $7.50 
Just received another shipment 
Try one of these on you set of Schwarze 3000-ohm phones. 
This is a very sensitive phone. We 
sell them at $3.98 a set. A Bar 
NEW RAY-O-VAC “A” BATTERIES gain 


Me away with much of 





The ideal battery for the 11% volt tube set. 
zood fixtures of several types of dry cells, the new A battery does 
the internal action in ordinary dry cells, 
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By combining the 


» are troubled rH 
with interference in the early part 


the evening probably have a (KJ 


Radio fan 





Large 45 volt 


4 Cell “A” Batteries... —  * single circuit set. A two or three $B 
2 Cell “A” Batterie $1.00 circuit set will overcome this, Bq 
1 Cell “A” Batterie 50 Come down, ask us how to get it. 52 
coat Tepes wi 
Radio Fans who are experienc = 
ing any trouble in building sets $F 
“ “ ” 
“RAY-O-VAC“ “B” BATTERIES | teslpedhe yong sabre Mera 
Our experience with these batteries has been most gratifying, hundreds | partment. We are equipped to 
are in use and giving excellent service. Our stock is always fresh and tests | gia you in every possible way 
high, ae Hodges Barrett and Le@ ‘Ire 
Small 22'% volt $1.75 are im charse of thie work 
Large’ 224% volt $3.00 are well posted 


$5.50 
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SETS AT SPECIAL PRICES 


tage amplifier complete | heta in Washington ¢ 
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‘3 Clapp Eastman, Radah Set, detecttors and two stag mpl 

i with batteries, tubes, phone ind aerial, a regular. $135.00 $110.00 the leadership of Herb 

ep outfit be he n r tions 

(4 CROSLEY X—One stage Radio Frequency detector and two 

ge audio ¢ omplete with tubes, batteries, phones and aerial Phe datoe 

‘4 DX SPECIAL— a large range single tube receiving set, complete with $90.00 ee Rey 2 J 
tubes, bateries, phones and aerial. Special : 

eG Let us install a radio in your home, so that you too may reap the benefits 

fA) others are getting. We carry every supply for the radio equipped hqme, 
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4—Study this radio ad Note 


the large space 


devoted to radio by this advertiser. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








HOOVER URGES CAU- 
TION AND WARNS 
AGAINST INFLATION 


Production Touches 1920 High Peak 
Absence of Foreign Markets 
Regarded as Serious 


Caution and restraint is the gist of 
the warning signal issued to business 
by the Department of Commerce in an 
official statement just made public, and 
in which apprehension is expressed be- 
cause of the unprecedented activity in 
business. Although the Department is 
guarded in its warnings about the pos- 
sibilities of inflation, it directs attention 
to the experience of 1920. 

Fears are expressed about the sound- 
ness of the present prosperity of busi- 
ness because of the absence of foreign 
markets. The department’s statement 
is accompanied by figures for the month 
of March, showing the upward trend of 
individual activity, which is described 
as having nearly reached the 1920 pro- 
duction peak. 

Reports reaching Washington dur- 
ing the last few weeks have been of 
opposing character. One group is ad- 
vising full steam ahead, while another, 
represented by Charles M. Schwab, ad- 
vises putting on the brakes for fear of 
a slump. The first group believes the 
prosperity wave is permanent while the 
other believes that as soon as the do- 
mesti¢c market has been saturated, there 
will be a period of depression. 

The Federal Reserve Board is giving 
close attention to the rising tide of 
business, it is said, as well as to the 
increasing level of wages and of prices. 
Applying the brakes means restriction 
in rediscount privileges, it is stated. 

In his report, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover directs attention to the fact 
that while prices are going upward, the 
index of wholesale prices is still 35 per 
cent lower than the 1920 peak, although 
production has attained that level. The 
index price, however, shows a consist- 
ent movement upward. 

Attention is also given to the fact 
that retail sales by ten cent stores and 
mail order houses surpassed all pre- 
vious records for March since 1920, 
while car loadings were the highest on 
record for this time of the year. 

The wholesale price index advanced 
two points, reaching the highest mark 
since February, 1921. Sales of life in- 
surance made a new high record since 
monthly figures became available. 





Quincy Man Starts New Stove Firm 


A. J. Robinson, who was connected 
with the Excelsior Stove & Manu- 
facturing Co. for twenty-one years, 
has recently established himself in the 
wholesale stove business with headquar- 
ters at Quincy, Ill. The new business 
will feature coal and wood stoves, gas, 
oil and coal ranges, hot plates, warm 
air furnaces, pipes and fittings, refrig- 
erators and allied lines. 





Winchester Co. Profits $247,880 


The Winchester Co., New Haven, 
Conn., reports net profits for 1922 of 
$247,880 after charges, equal to $2.54 a 
share on its $9,754,700 preferred stock, 
contrasted with a net loss of $1,165,514 
in 1921. Sales were $18,146,200 against 
$13,243,311 in the preceding year. 





Traveling Salesmen Petition I. C. C. 
for Interchangeable Mileage Book 


Through its attorneys, Hoke Smith of 
Washington, Samuel Blumberg of New 
York and Powers & Hall of Boston, 
the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association is preparing to 
suggest to’ the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that some provision be 
made which will make the interchange- 
able mileage book a reality, thereby 
assuring — users the full 
benefits of the 20 per cent reduction 
involved in the event of the railroads 
failing to have the recent mileage book 
decision of the commission nullified. 

The plan which the National Council 
is about to propose is that all Class I 
railroads of the country included in 
the mileage book decision of the I. C. C. 
should be required commencing with 
May 1, if the books are not then in use, 
to issue certificates with each railroad 
ticket, to the end that if the legal fight 
sustains the mileage decision, the trav- 
eling salesmen and all other travelers 
may receive proper credit for the mile- 
age consumed upon the presentation of 
these certificates in the purchase of 
mileage books when they are finally 
placed on sale. For instance, if by 
chance the legal fight is extended over 
several months, the National Council 
feels that it is no more than right that 
the decision of the I. C. C., if carried 
into effect at a later date, should be 
made retroactive in all its features to 
May 1, 1923 

The 9 esigpen action of the eastern 
railroad lines, which is pending in the 
Federal District Court of Boston, may 
result in a decision before May 1, 
it is believed, but regardless of which 
side wins, it is expected that an appeal 
will be taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Particularly if the 
issue resolves itself around the consti- 
tutionality of the law passed by Con- 
gress, which resulted in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision, it is 
felt that there poe d be more or less 
extended delays before the books are 
issued. The National Council attorneys 
are sanguine that the constitutionality 
of the law will be upheld. They state 
that the law was drafted by most able 
constitutional lawyers in Washington. 





Tungsten Plant Moved to St. “Joe” 


The entire organization of the Tung- 
sten Spark Plug Co., Inc., has been re- 
moved from Marshalltown, Mo., to 1119 
Frederick Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo. The 
new quarters are reported to be more 
advantageous and to afford more ade- 

uate facilities for the production of 
the company’s line of spark plugs. 





CATHARINE MORRILL 
DIES IN NEW YORK 


Managed Firm of Chas. Morrill, Inc. 
Since Husband’s Death in 1897 


Catharine Van Syckle Morrill, widow 
of the late Charles Morrill, and vice- 
president of Charles Morrill, Inc., man- 
ufacturer and exporter of hardware 
specialties, 100 Lafayette Street, New 
York, N. Y., died at her residence in 
New York City, April 18. A woman of 
strong character and business ability, 
Mrs. Morrill was of great assistance 
to her husband in his business, and 
upon his death in 1897 she assumed 
charge of the firm until her eldest son 
was able to relieve her. The business 
of Charles Morrill, Inc., is unique in 
that after being in existence for forty- 
five years, it is entirely controlled by 
the immediate descendants of its found- 
ers. No change in ownership or officers 
will be made, it is said, except to fill 
Mrs. Morrill’s place as vice-president. 





C. P. Thomas Buys Out Griswold 
Co.—Organizes New Firm 


The entire assets of the Griswold 
Mfg. Co., manufacturers of vending 
machines, Rock Island, N. Y., has re- 
cently been purchased by C. P. Thomas 
of Rock Island, IIll., and in the future 
will be conducted under the firm name 
of The Thomas-Kerns Co. 

The business of the Griswold Mfg. 
Co. was established in 1889 by M. O. 
Griswold, one of the pioneers in the 
manufacture of coin-operated machines. 
The new owners, it is said, will con- 
tinue the manufacture and distribution 
of the Griswold line and will also make 
additions from time to time. é 

In addition to its machine vending 
business, The Thomas-Kerns Co. is also 
entering the light metal specialty en- 
gineering field, as engineers, contrac- 
tors and counsellors in the development 
and production of light metal special- 
ties. C. P. Thomas has long been ac- 
tively associated with the metal work- 
ing industry in various capacities, and 
he is said to have had a wide experi- 
ence in the field which the company 
is entering. E. L. Kerns of Moline, 
Ill., a former associate of Mr. Thomas, 
is a partner and secretary in the new 
organization. 





Wisconsin Paint Salesmen Form 
Club 


At a meeting of representatives of 
twenty-two manufacturers and jobbers, 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., April 2, the 
“Save-the-Surface” Salesmen’s Club 
of Wisconsin was organized. R. D. 
Sullivan of Chicago, vice-president of 
the National Association of “Save-the- 
Surface” Salesmen and president of 
the Illinois Salesmen’s Club, together 
with Arthur M. East of Philadelphia, 
were guests of the salesmen, who elected 
as temporary officers P. Ruppert, 
Carter White Lead Co., chairman, and 
W. J. Kelley, O’Brien Varnish Co., sec- 
retary. Tom Hyde was elected chair- 
man of the constitution committee. 
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P. H. A. CELEBRATES | 
40th BIRTHDAY | 
| 


W. F. Eaton Elected President 


Hardware Poet Improvises 


The election of officers and the cele- 
bration of its fortieth anniversary as 
an organization marked the April meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Hardware As- | 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa. William F. 
Eaton was elected president to succeed 
Howard W. Shaw. 

_ The Philadelphia Hardware Associa- 
tion is composed of men engaged in 
every line of hardware from clerk to 
jobber and manufacturer. It is numeri- 
cally the strongest local hardware asso- 
ciation in the United States, and the 
annual report of the trustees showed it 
to be in sound financial condition by 
virtue of its reserve found amounting 
to $7,879. 

Installation night was observed by | 
the association in the form of a family 
sociable. All the standing committees 
rendered reports of progress, including 
the treasurer, Harry C. Wilkinson and 
the secretary, James M. Rose. 

Howard W. Shaw, retiring president, 
congratulated the members on the man- 
ner in which the association survived 
the effects of the hectic war conditions. 
Trustee, C. Richard Watson presented 
Mr. Shaw with a special past presi- 
dent’s jewel as a token of esteem from 
the association. 

The program was then turned over 
to Secretary James M. Rose, who intro- 
duced several innovations including the 
presentation of Philadelphia’s hard- 
ware poet laureate, G. Walter Zahm, 
who was equal to the occasion, and 
said: 

“When I came in this place tonight, 
I saw a grand and gorgeous sight. I 
stood and stared across the floor, saw 
saucers, cups and plates galore. Now 
what does all this business mean, that 
I with my four eyes have seen? It 
means that this association is here to- 
night for installation. We’re goin’ to 
have some music too, the kind that will 
appeal to you, and several members 
then will — but if they talk too long 
ust squeal. We'll have a talk from | 

oward Shaw, go up and grab him by | 
the paw and wish him luck as new 
trustee, then go sit down and let him 
be. If Billy Eaton starts to spout, 
we'll hear some news I have no doubt, 
and when Lew Glading takes the floor, 
don’t go to sleep or start to snore. Now 

Stansbury is goin’ to chew awhile and 
all hands ’round will grin and _ smile. 
There may be several others, too, who 
have a word to say to you—to bid you 
welcome here tonight, so now get ready 
for your bite—for we’re a goin’ to have 
some feed, and that is what I think I 
need to give me strength to write this 
verse, without ten minutes to rehearse.” 
Mr. Zahm also recited several other 
original compositions. 

Past presidents, Harry O. Stansbury 
and T. C. Wimer represented the “old 
guard,” which is still active in the 





work of the association. Others who 


responded were George H. Yerkes and | 
Joseph R. Hood. 

The evening was closed by a banquet | 
and vaudeville entertainment. 
The newly elected officers are: Wil- 
liam F, Eaton, president; J. Gross Per- | 
kins, vice-president; James M. Rose, 
secretary; Harry C. Wilkinson, treas- 
urer; Lewis C. Glading, Aaron I. San- 
son, Jr., and Howard W. Shaw, trustees. 





Minnesota Sheet Metal Men Form 
Association 


Representatives of the sheet metal 
contractors of Minnesota formed the 
nucleus of a new association April 12 
at Minneapolis, to be known as the 
Sheet Metal Contractors Association of 
Minnesota. It will be affiliated with 
the national association known as the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the national association, rep- 
resented by John H. Hussie of Omaha. 
Neb., one of the officers. 





Hazen and Jones Promoted by Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. 


John F. Hazen, formerly assistant 
general manager of sales of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., has been appointed 
general manager of sales, to succeed 
the late Joseph G. Deericks, and George 
H. Jones, formerly Chicago district 
manager for the company, assumes the 
position of assistant general manager 
of sales. 

Mr. Hazen entered the steel business 
in 1897. In 1901 he joined the sales 
force in the New York office of the 
American Sheet Steel Co. The follow- 
ing year he became associated with 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. In 1903 he 
was assigned to the general offices in 
Pittsburgh. He was appointed assis- 
tant general manager of sales Feb. 25, 
1922. Mr. Jones has been identified 
with the Pittsburgh Steel Co. since 
1908. Before assuming charge of the 
Chicago office, he had been assistant 
manager of the New York office for 
five years. During that period, he had 
charge of an office which the company 
maintained in Washington during the 
war. 








John F. Hazen 


Grand Rapids Bank Starts In- 
stallment Plan to Aid Paint 
Sales 





Bank Pays Painter in Full—Home 
Owner Pays by Week 


The Grand Rapids Saving Bank, one 
of the largest financial institutions in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which is partici- 
pating actively in the “Save the Sur- 
face Campaign,” recently initiated a 
novel scheme for enabling householders 
to pay for painting on the installment 
plan. Where people desire to do paint- 
ing, but do not have the money, the 
bank will furnish the proper forms, en- 
abling the property owner to pay a 
small amount down before the work 
begins, and a similar amount on com- 
pletion of the work. The bank will dis- 
count the note for the balance, giving 
the contractor his cash, while the prop- 
erty owner repays the bank by deposit- 
ing the balance due over a period of 
fifty weeks, in either weekly or monthly 
installments. 

Before the work is started, the pa- 
pers which comprise the contract for 
the painting, specifying all work to be 
done, must be submitted to the bank 
for its approval. The bank determines 
whether or not it is willing, on the 
basis of the credit standing of the prop- 
erty owner, and the contractor who 
indorses the note, to grant the loan. 
The bank will also assist in the cam- 
paign, it is said, in other ways. 


Bressan Co. to Handle Eastern Sales 
for Dover Mfg. Co. 


A. J. Bressan Co., Irvington, N. J., 
has recently been appointed eastern 
representative jn the territory east of 
Harrisburg, Pa., including New Eng- 
land for the Dover Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of electric and stove heated irons, 
Dover, Ohio. C. L. Hight, who was 
formerly connected with the Dover Mfg. 
Co. as direct Eastern representative, 
is now associated in the ‘management 
of the A. J. Bressan Co. 





George H. Jones 
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MINNESOTA RETAILERS 
ORGANIZE TOURIST 
BUREAU 


| qeeeantion with each other to insure! Tire Sales to Dealers 80 Per Cent 
| the success of the movement. 
tter Than Last Y 
| Upon the conclusion of the “Clean | Better Tha weber 
| Up” campaign and toward the latter| Conditions in the tire industry show 
great improvement over last year, re- 


| part of May, the Silver Jubilee, com- 

| memorating the twenty-fifth anniver- flecting the general gains in business. 

|sary of Greater New York, is expected | Charles B. Seger, chairman of the board 

ito be held. of directors of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., told stockholders at their re- 

cent annual meeting. No new financing 


Signs Expected to Stimulate Sales 


of Accessories and Camping 


Goods | J. C. Cotter Joins Western Drop | was contemplated, he said. Retiring 
, Forge Co. directors were reelected at the meeting. 
The Minnesota Retail 


The prediction of improvement made 
in the company’s annual report for 
1922, Mr. Seger stated, had been fully 
justified by the results for the first 
quarter of this year. Business has 
shown substantial expansion through- 


John C. Cotter, for more than twenty 
| years associated with J. H. Williams | 
|& Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently | 
| become associated with the Western 
| Drop Forge Co., Marion, Ind., in an ex- 
| ecutive capacity. 


Hardware | 
Association is supplying to its mem- | 
bers a padlock sign similar to the one 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The sign measures 20 by 14 in. 
and shows a padlock in dark green 
on a bright orange background with 
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WELCOME 





Sign used 


out the first three months, and the out- 
look, he said, continues bright. 

“The tire business,” he added, “has 
shown substantial gains over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. As a re- 
sult of the remarkable increase in auto- 
mobile production, trade conditions 
among tire dealers indicate a largely 
increased demand for our product over 
last year. This is especially true with 
respect to sales to dealers, in which 
there has been an increase of over 80 
per cent compared with the same pe- 





by riod last year.” 
Minnesota | 
scales Peaslee-Gaubert Co. Changes 


INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


— 


anne 


white lettering. This is a flange sign 
designed to fasten on the front of, the | 
building so that it protrudes and’can 
be readily seen. 


OQ, Roberts, secretary of the Min- | 


nesota Retail Hardware Association, 
says that the plan is to link up with the 
Tourist Bureau and to have the signs 
placed in the front of every hardware 
store in Minnesota. Information will 
be placed in the hands of the dealers, 
showing this sign, and they will be able 
to give tourists information as to roads, 
lakes, hotels, etc. 

In addition, it is the purpose of the 
association to guarantee fair 
ment to tourists and if anything is pur- 





| 





Walter M. Hogan Dead 


Walter M. Hogan, who was connected | 
with the Abram Cox Stove Co. for more | 
than eighteen years, died April 5 at | 
New York City. 

Mr. Hogan was a brother of the late 
Thomas Hogan, for many years secre- 
tary of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, and also of the 
late John Hogan of Cribben & Sexton 
Co., and is the last of these three 


| widely known men identified with the | 


treat- | 


stove manufacturing business. 


E. H. Hall Resigns from Osborne’s | 


| and treasurer, 


Personnel 


Largely as the result of the recent 
death of R. C. Judge, late vice-presi- 
dent of the Peaslee-Gaubert Co., Louis- 
ville, a number of changes have been 
made in the organization of the com- 
pany. J. A. Means, who has been as- 
sistant treasurer, George C. Southwick, 
secretary, and S. E. Booker, assistant 
secretary, have all become vice-presi- 
dents. Joe Burge, who is vice-president 
and § Duncan, also 
vice-president, will continue in the same 
| capacities. Charles Burge has been 
aE es assistant treasurer to succeed 
J. Means, and Malcolm Mason has 
the secretary, succeeding G. C. 
Southwick. A. Warfield has be- 
come assistant secretary. The board of 
directors has been increased from seven 
to eleven members, and a number of 
other changes have also been made 
among the department heads. 

The board of directors now censists 
of the following: L. R. Atwood, presi- 
dent; Joseph Burge, S. E. Duncan, G. 
1 C, Southwick, J. A. Means, A. E. War- 
| field, S. E. Booker, Malcolm Mason, 


chased or any transaction made that it/ Eimer H, Hall. for fifteen years in| Chas, Burge, Evarts Speed and F. § 
rs es ace if Hocarnsere charge of housefurnishings and china, |  90S/€Y- 

These signs will bring tourists to the | ringing meena oe pag ame | Chatilion’s Producti M 
hardware stores for all sorts of automo-| ,~ ; 2: ‘| Uhatition’s Froduction Manager 
bile accessories, camping equipment, | A. J. «pina to ag 4 = mie Dead 
gasoline, oils, cooking utensils and POR) ee ee ee tinct 


other items. 


It is hoped that the use of these signs | 


throughout the State of Minnesota will 


partments temporarily. 


Burnett Joins Quick Meal Division 


Frederick M. Stevens, seventy-two 
years of age, production manager _ of 
John Chatillon & Sons Co., died in New 
York City on April 8. Mr. Stevens’ 


work out satisfactorily and will be | first business connection s with the 
adopted generally by the hardware) A. J. Burnett has: been appointed | ¢+m of Mathews & Willard, Waterbury, 
stores of the entire country. special representative for the Quick| (Conn. He continued with this com- 


New York’s Clean-up and Paint-up 
Campaign May 7-12 
A general “Clean Up and Paint ee 


| Road, 


Meal Co. division of the Anierican 
Stove Co., with offices at 4047 Sheridan | 
Chicago, Ill. A stock for quick 
delivery will be carried. 


pany for twelve years, leaving in order 
to take charge Of the production of 
the Manhattan Screw & Stamping Co. 


| in New York City. 


During the last twelve years of his 


. ampaign will be held in New York | | life, Mr. Stevens was associated with 

City during the week of May 7 to May Mass. Retailer to Build | John Chatillon & Sons, and during 
12, inclusive, under the direction of A : this time made many notable changes 
the city health authorities. The va- Work will shortly start on the erec- | jy production methods and_ practice. 


rious forces of the city, such as the 
Departments of Health, Fire, Police | 
and Street Cleaning will be used in! 


tion of a one-story, 100 x 80 ft. store 
for the J. H. Murray Hardware Co., 
Broad Street, 


East Weymouth, Mass. | 


| types of scales and cutlery. 


(News continued on page 78) 
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Department of Commerce Issues Statistics 
on Hardware Production 


Census of Hardware and Other Metal Industries— 
Secretary Hoover Appeals for Industrial 


¢ Ye: census of the hardware indus- 
try just completed by the Census 
Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce shows a product of estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of hardware amounting to 
$116,687,000 in 1921, as compared with 
$154,525,000 in 1919 and $73,320,000 in 
1914, a decrease of 24 per cent from 
1919 to 1921, but an increase of 59 
per cent for the seven-year period 1914 
to 1921. In addition, hardware was 
also manufactured as a subsidiary prod- 
uct by establishments engaged in other 
industries to the value of $4,231,000 in 
1921, $12,610,000 in 1919, and $291,000 
in 1914. 

The decline in value of the output 
of the industry from 1919 to 1921 is at- 
tributed by experts to a shrinkage in 
values rather than a decrease in the 
number of units actually produced. 
This condition has been found to pre- 
vail in nearly all the leading indus- 
tries, prices having declined sharply 
from the peak of 1919 to 1921, during 
which the lowest point in the curve was 
reached. 


Classification of Industry 


The hardware industry as classified 
by the Census Bureau includes general- 
ly establishments manufacturing locks 
and hardware for builders, pianos and 
organs, vehicles, trunks, suitcases, 
caskets, furniture, etc. The industry 
classification cannot be considered as 
covering all hardware manufactured, as 
there is considerable overlapping with 
industries such as “brass, bronze and 


copper products,” “cutlery and edge 
tools,” “foundry and machine shop 
products,” “stamped and enameled 


ware,” etc. The data as reported by 
these industries are not in sufficient de- 
tail to permit an estimate of the 
amount of such overlapping. 

Of the 430 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS ON Propu 


Number of establishments........ 
Persons engaged 
Proprietors and firm members...... 
Salaried employees...........6+..:. 
Wage earners (average number)... 
Salaries and wages....... ; ‘ eae 
Salaries 
is 2s 6° 9.2 
Contract work ....... 
Cost of materials....... 
Value of products......... 
Value added by manufacture. 


Cooperation with the Railroads 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 28, 1923 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


1921, eighty-five were located in 
Illinois, seventy-five in New York, 
fifty-five in Connecticut, forty in Penn- 
sylvania, thirty-four in Ohio, thirty- 
two in Massachusetts, twenty-nine in 
Michigan, twenty-two in New Jersey, 


nine in California, eight in Missouri,. 


seven in Indiana, five each in Iowa, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin, three in 
Minnesota, two each in Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington and Wyoming, and one 
each in Nebraska and New Hampshire. 

In January, the month of maximum 
employment, 36,624 wage earners were 
reported, and in July, the month of min- 
imum employment, 30,719—the min- 
imum representing 84 per cent of the 
maximum. The average number em- 
ployed during 1921 was 33,802, as com- 
pared with 42,505 in 1919 and 41,213 in 
1914, 

Comparative Statistics 


The statistics for 1921, 1919 and 1914 
are summarized in the statement on 
this page. 

Statistics for establishments with 
products valued at less than $5,000 are 
not included in the figures for 1921. 
There were fifty-four establishments of 
this class, reporting forty-eight wage 
earners and products valued at $16,000. 
For 1919, however, data for seventy- 
four establishments of this class, re- 
porting fifty-six wage-earners and 
products valued at $185,000, and for 
1914 data for ninety-seven such estab- 
lishments, with 125 wage earners and 
products to the value of $233,000, are 
included in all items with the exception 
of “number of establishments.” 


Saddlery Hardware 
Separate tabulation has been pre- 
pared by the Census Bureau of the 
products of establishments engaged pri- 
marily for the manufacture of saddlery 


hardware, none of these figures be- 
ing included in the statistics pre- 
CTION FoR 1921, 1919 AN 1914 
1921 1919 1914 
430 474 442 
40,087 48.954 46,934 
313 319 311 
5,972 6,130 5,410 
33,802 42,505 41,213 
$47,484,000 $57,469,000 $29,919,000 
12,635,000 12,239,000 7,336,000 
34,849,000 45,230,000 22,583,000 
798,000 931,000 130,000 
29,745,000 58,534,000 29,071,000 
116,689,000 154,525,000 73,220,000 
76,944,000 95,991,000 44,249,000 


sented for the general hardware indus- 
try. Saddlery hardware was produced 
in 1921 to the value of $3,911,000, as 
compared with $14,137,000 in 1919 and 
$4,040,000 in 1914. In addition, sad- 
dlery hardware was also manufactured 
as a subsidiary product by establish- 
ments engaged in other industries to 
the value of $1,139,000 in 1921, $772,000 
in 1919, and $243,000 in 1914. 

The surprising shrinkage in the pro- 
duction of saddlery hardware reported 
for 1921 is understood to be due to 
conditions growing out of the world 
war. The beginning of the great con- 
flict in 1914 gave a big stimulus to this 
industry and the entrance of the United 
States into the war in 1916 greatly in- 
creased the demands upon it. While 
no figures are available for 1918, it is 
believed that the product of the in- 
dustry was greater than during the 
census year 1919, when the output was 
valued at $14,137,000. 


Overproduction on War Contracts 


Considerable material was manufac- 
tured in 1919 pursuant to war-time 
contracts which were not cancelled, but 
in 1920 there was a big slump in de- 
mand that was promptly reflected in 
production. Not only were there large 
stocks of saddlery hardware and of fin- 
ished saddlery of all kinds on the 
American market, but millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of harness and other horse 
and artillery equipment were returned 
to the United States from the war area 
in France and sold here at a fraction of 
original cost. A considerable portion 
of this material still remains undis- 
posed of, and the enormous surplus 
produced in 1918 and 1919 would seem 
to be a wholly reasonable explanation 
of the marked decrease in production in 
1921. 

Of the twenty-six establishments re- 
porting products valued at $5,000 and 
over in 1921, seven were located in 
New Jersey, four in New York, three 
in Indiana, two each in Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin, one 
each in Illinois, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

In April, the month of maximum em- 
ployment, 1564 wage earners were re- 
ported, and in July, the month of min- 
imum employment, 850—the minimum 
54 per cent of the maxi- 
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(Continued on page 90) 
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Inflation Talk and Higher Prices 
Restrict Buying Throughout Country 


attributed by jobbers to regular seasonal declines, higher prices and unfavorable 


[)ctribut falling off in buying is reported from most of the wholesale centers which is 


weather conditions. In localities where wages have advanced buying has been stimu- 
lated. This has already been manifested in the Chicago district. 


A consistent demand for all types of essential hardware products continues, however, 
because shops and factories are generally active, building operations are increasing, and 
the general consumption is relatively larger than a year ago. 


Prices continue to advance, and cautious buying is becoming more general. Apprehen- 
sion about what some are inclined to believe is a tendency toward inflation is growing more 


apparent. 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


HE American Screw Co., Providence, R. I., and the 

Corbin Screw Co., New Britain, Conn., have advanced 
prices on wood screws about 15 per cent. 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, IIl., has with- 
drawn all prices throughout its entire line. 

The Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn., 
advanced prices about 10 per cent on handled hammers. 

The Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn., has withdrawn 
prices on trunk and suit case locks 

The Positive Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J., has 
advanced prices on its line of lock washers. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has lowered 
discounts on all grades of steel pipe two points, making 
an advance of about $4 per ton. On some of the larger 


sizes the advance ranges from $4 to $8 per ton. 

The J. W. Buckley Rubber Co., New York City, and the 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., have made a 
general advance on cotton and rubber fabric goods. 

The Horne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has advanced 
prices on its full line of rubber belting. 

The McKean Refrigerator Co., New York City, has ad- 
vanced prices about 10 per cent. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., has with- 
drawn all prices. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., has issued new 
price lists showing an approximate advance of 10 per 
cent on’practically its entire line. 





Price Changes From Jobbing Centers 


[MPORTANT prices changes made advanced 10 to 20 cents per keg; base Screws were advanced about 15 per 

effective during the week in the price now $4.10 per keg. Wood screws cent. All makes of axes have been 

leading jobbing centers were as follows: advanced 5 and 2% points. Fourth advanced. Higher chain steel and brush 
grade shovels advanced 90 cents per prices expected. 


NEW YORK.— Sandpaper, emery dozen. 
paper, emery cloth, lock washers, ham- 


mers, hatchets and steel carpenters’ CHICAGO.—Sleds advanced 10 per 
squares all advanced 10 per cent. Wood cent. Some makes of pocket knives, 
screws were advanced about 15 per files and handled hammers were ad- 
cent. Hatchet, pick and hammer han- vanced 10 per cent. 
vanced 10 to 20 per cent on all grades. 
An advance was made on strap and T 
BOSTON.—Barbed wire was ad- hinges of 10 per cent in bulk, and 20 
Linseed oil was ad- 
100 lb. Wire brads and nails are now vanced 5 cents per gal., and turpentine 
quoted at 70 and 5 per cent discount. was reduced 10 cents per gal. 


dles were advanced 5 per cent. 


vanced 8 cents on reels and 10 cents per per cent boxed. 


White duck for roofing advanced to 47 


Hatchets were ad- 


CINCINNATI.—Axes, alarm clocks, 
escutcheon pins, pipe stocks and dies, 
Stillson wrenches, and some brands of 
mixed paint were all advanced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Linseed oil was 
advanced 6 cents per gal.; turpentine 
1 cent per gal. Shovels were advanced 
75 cents per doz. Machine and wood 
screws and pipe and bench vises were 
advanced 10 per cent. 


TWIN CITIES.—Galvanized _ steel 
and black sheets advanced 20 cents per 


cents per yard. Galvanized ware water- PITTSBURGH.—Plumbers’ enameled cwt. Roofing tin was advanced 50 cents 
ing pots at 25 to 75 cents per dozen ware was advanced 5 per cent. Linseed per box. Advances are expected in 
higher than six weeks ago. Wire nails oil was advanced 5 cents per gal. wire products. 
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Buymg More Cautious in New York Market 


—Inflation Warning Stirs Local Interest 


York are buying with more cau- 

tion. Unseasonable weather and 
the rising price movement are both said 
to be contributing causes. There is, how- 
ever, a consistent demand for staples, 
and the railroads, factories and machine 
shops are said to be placing large 
orders. 

The alleged duplication of orders by 
retailers that was reported a few weeks 
ago has noticeably lessened according to 
jobbers and manufacturers. Suburban 
business among the retailers is some- 
what better, and seasonable lines are 
beginning to move. 

The guarded warning issued by the 
Department of Commerce and published 
in the newspapers, in which apprehen- 
sion is expressed about the possibilities 
of inflation has caused considerable 
comment in the local market. 

“With newly established peaks in 
production, sales and consumption of 
goods,” the statement says, “the future 
course of business conditions is seen by 
the department as determined largely 
by the adherence of the business com- 
munity to the lessons learned in 1920 
and the correctives recommended by 
such reports as that of the committee 
on unemployment and business cycles.” 

The consensus of opinion among job- 
bers is that unless caution is exer- 
cised and sales stimulants used a num- 
ber of business interests may be em- 
barrassed before the end of the year. 
Bolts and Nuts.—Demand consistently 
firm; prices steady; stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, %-in., 16c. to 17c. per 
Ib.; f#s-in., 15¢c. to 16¢. per lb.; %-in., 
13c. to 14e. per lb.; 7,-in., 12c. to 13¢. 
per lb.; %-in., llc. to 12c. per Ib.; 
%-in., 10c. to 11c. per lb.; %-in., 9c 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 
per cent; larger and eee, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent 

Machine bolts, %* x 4 and smaller. 
30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent; larger 
ponesk thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ~% and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; 


R ‘vere are in and around New 


larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent 


Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new list 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 


per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
to 75 and 5 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 55 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7 to %-in., 70 per 
cent; % to %-in., 70 per cent; }} to 
l-in., 70 per cent. 

Expansion bolt shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 


Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 
Copper Tacks.—Interest reported bet- 
ter; prices strong; stocks fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Copper tacks, %-in., 49c. per Ib.; 

\%-in., 47¢. per lb.; %- in., 46c. per Ib.; 


% to 1%- in., 45¢. per lb. These prices 
are net 


Food Choppers.—The advance an- 

nounced last week has not stimulated 

any marked interest. Stocks are fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Universal food choppers, No ‘ 
$1.85; No. 1, $2.25; No. 2, $2.75: "No. 
3, $3.50 each. Less 25 and 10 per 
cent. 


Fruit Jar Rubbers.—Interest small; 
stocks ample; prices firm. Possibilities 
of advances considered likely in some 
quarters. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80 to 85c. per gr. 
Prices vary according to grade and 
also in different sections of the city. 
In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. 
Garden Tools.—Interest mild; 
fair; prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spading Forks.—Boys’ size, 4 solid 
steel angular tines, iron D handles, 
$8.35 per doz. Adults’ size, 4 11-in. 
angular tines, malleable D handle, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. 
Same, with heavy wood D handle, 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. 
Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- 
count for bundle lots. 

Manure Forks.—Malleable D handle, 
4 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, 
$12.25 per doz. Same, with wood D 
handle, $14.85 per doz. Fork with 5 
12-in. oval tines, wood D handle, 
strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork 
with 6 12-in. oval tines, wood D 
handle, strap ferrule, $20.45 per doz. 
Extra heavy manure forks, 4 oval 
tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood D 
handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 
4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 
heavy fork with 5 oval tines, 16 in. 
long, strap ferrule, wood D handle, 
$24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with 
5 diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap 
ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per 
doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional 
discount for bundle lots. 

Malleable Iron Rakes.—8 teeth, $3.70 
per doz.: 10 teeth, $3. 95 per doz.; 12 
teeth, $4.40 per doz.; 14 teeth, $4. 80; 
16 teeth, $5.25. Toy rakes with 6 
teeth, 4-ft. handles, $3.60 per doz. 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 10 teeth, 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.: 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.: 16 teeth, $9.20 
per doz.; 18 teeth, $9.85 per doz. Steel 
gravel rakes. with 16 short teeth, 
$11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road 
rake, 6-ft. handle, steel teeth. 14 
teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth. $13.17 
per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- 
tern, made of one piece of steel. 12 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.; 14 teeth, $7.50 
per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. 

eee, Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. 
long. 5-ft. bent handle. plain ferrule, 
$11.05 ‘per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 
oval tines, 12 in. long. straight 4%- 
ft. handle. $11.05 per doz.: 5-ft. bent 
handle, $12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent 
handle, $14.15 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—Shank hoe, riveted 
steel blade, assorted 6%, 7 and 7% 
in., 4%-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. 
Shank hoe, solid or assorted steel 
blades. 6 to 8 in., 4%4-ft. handle, $6.95 
to $7.69 per doz. 


stocks 


Floral Spades.—Solid steel round 
noint, iron D handle, $7.16 per doz 
Garden sets range from $10.71 to 


$23.18 per doz. 


Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket, 


ee steel, grip handle, $6.75 per 
doz. 
Galvanized Sheets.— Higher prices 


auoted locally. Demands limited; stocks 
light. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Galvanized sheets, 28 gage, $6 to 
$6.50 base. 


Lawn Mowers.—Buying cautious; stocks 
adequate; prices stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable 
bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 12-in., 
$5 each; 14-in., $5.30 each; 16-in., 
$5.60 each. Ball bearing mowers with 
9-in. drive wheels, 4 blades, 12-in., $8 
each; 14-in., $8.30 each; 16-in., $8.65 
each; 18-in., $9 each Ball bearing 
mower, 10-in. raised open drive 
wheels, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6 in. in diameter, 14-in., $9. 25 each; 
16-in., $9.75 each; 18-in., $10.2 5 each; 
20-in., $10.85 each. 

Linseed Oil.—Interest mild; stocks re- 


ported low; price tendencies upward. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Raw linseed oil, in lots of less than 
5 bbl., $1.19 to $1.23; in lots of 5 bbl. 
or more, $1.16; in car loads, $1.17; 
boiled oil is 2c. extra; double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra, and oil in half bbl. 5c 
per gal. additional. 
Mechanics’ Tools.—Interest consistent; 
prices pointing upward; stocks fair. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Claw Hammers.—No. 1 size, $13.66 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $12.12 per doz. 

Hammers.—8 02z., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-0z., $8.40 per doz.; 16-o0z., 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-o0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length 1 in. without drill points, $2.30 
each. Same, large size, length 12% 
in., $2.42 each. Same, black enamel 
frame, 12% in. long with 8 drill 
points, $2.28 each. Same, solid steel 
frame, detachable steel handle, hol- 
low end handle, partly nickel plated, 
11 in., no drill points, $1.91 each. 

Breast Drilis.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 


Machinists’ 


15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4.3 35 each. 


Bit Holders. —Extension model, pol- 


ished steel, made to follow 5% -in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


Nails.—Strong demands; broken stocks; 
prices speculative. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $4.25 to $4.59 base, per 


eg. 
Gut nails, $4.50 base, per keg; wire 


nails and brads in small lots, 70 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., $9.50 
galvanized and $7.50 plain. 


Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 
Poultry Netting.—Apprehensions about 
shortages prevail; prices reported as 
likely to stiffen. Demands accentuated, 
but not vigorous. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, 40, 10 per cent. 

Square mesh, 2 x 2, $5.50 per 100 
sq. ft.; 3 x 3, $5.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 
4x 4, $6 per 100 sq. ft.: 6 x 6, $6.50 
per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8, $7 per 100 sq. 
ft. Extras, ho, per sq. ft. for nar- 
rower than 24 in. and wider than 
48 in. 

“Rope and Twine.—Light demands; 
ample stocks; firm prices. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 22c.; 
hardware grade, 19e.; sisal, No. 1 
grade, 1l6c.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 17c. 


Bolt rope, 26c. 

Lath yarn, 17c. per Ib. 
ping twine, 24c. per Ib 
rope, No. 6, 22c. per Ib. 


Jute wrap- 
India hemp 
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Rubber Hose.—Little marked interest 
reported; prices firm and stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck” 
brand, 11%c. per ft. ‘‘Milo’’ brand, 
12%c. per ft. “Bull Dog” brand, l4c. 
per ft. 


Sash Cord.—Demands fairly active; 
prices firm; stocks light. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 50c. to 52c. base, 
per lb. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 

Screws.—Wood screws advanced 15 per 
cent, and all prices are stiffer. Stocks 
are broken and the demand stiffening. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
vanized flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 
plated, flat head, 621%4 per cent. Some 
jobbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
wood screws. 

Machine screws, rolled thread, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 57% per 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 66% per cent. 
Brass, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
52% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 
per cent. 

Screen Wire.—Light interest; fair 
stocks; stiff prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York:° 
Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
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extra, lic. 100 sq. ft. on less than 24 
in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to $2.20; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less than 
24 in., and 1dc. for 100 sq. ft. for half 
rolls. 

Dull Finish.—Zine coated galvan- 
ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
$3.15; 13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra 
same as black. 

Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
$4.30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 
in., 15e. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 

Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, 15c. 
less than’ 24 in. widths. No half rolls. 

Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh, 
$8. Extras same as copper. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Good pick-up 
business reported; prices firm; stocks 
good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Screen Door Catches.—Cast iron, 
diamond bolt with knob and lever 
handle, reversed bevel bent strike, 
outside plate 15% x 3% in. for doors 
% to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 per 
doz. Extra heavy catch, with knob 
and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
4% in. for doors % to 1% in. thick, 
wrought steel, bronze plated or an- 
tique copper finish, $7.35 per doz. 
Wrought bronze in plain highly pol- 
ished or antique copper finish, $14.85 
per doz. 

Mortise-Screen Door Night Latches. 
—Lever handle for inside, knob for 
outside, lock case 3 x 2% in., front 
3% x 4% in., reversible 2 steel keys, 
for doors % x 1% in., steel trim, iron 
front latch, bronze plated or antique 
copper finish, $12.25 per doz. sets; 
bronze trim, with bronze front latch, 
— or antique copper finish, $18 per 
doz. 

Screen Door Sets. — Consisting of 


Current News of the Trade 


(Continued from page 74) 


Pratt & Lambert New Factory Near 
Completion 
The new factory building of Pratt 


& Lambert, manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes, Buffalo, N. Y., is rapid- 


ly nearing completion. The new struc- | 


ture is of steel, concrete and brick, 


with three stories and basement con- | 


taining more than an acre of floor 
space. The basement houses the heat- 


ing plant and is used for the storage | 


of barrels, drums, etc. The cooper 
shop is located on the first floor. Spirit 
varnishes are made on this floor, the 
balance of space being given to the 
storage of packages. 
is used for the storage of packages and 
miscellaneous materials. 

On the third floor is the laboratory. 
Equipment is installed for the entire 
finishing of an automobile; also spray- 
ing, dipping, baking and similar facili- 
ties for testing industrial finishes. Com- 
pletely equipped, the building is valued 
at $125.000. 


In addition, several other buildings | 
have been enlarged or are in process | 


of erection, involving an expenditure 
of $40,000. This building program has 
been augmented by the installation of 
new mills and sundry equipment, re- 


sulting, it is stated, in increased pro- | 


duction, improved shipping and storage 
facilities and greater efficiency through- 
out the plant. 


New House Organ Out 


The Painters’ Eagle is the name of 
the new house organ of The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co., 208 South La Salle | 


The second floor | 


| Street, Chicago, Ill., the first number 
of which is now being distributed amon 
| the trade. The new publication, whic 
is devoted to the interests of painters, 
paint dealers and jobbers, is to appear 
quarterly. It is well printed, enter- 
taining, and has a cover by Charles 
Livingston Bull, a famous illustrator 


of animals. 
‘ 


Certain-teed Corp. Buys Large 
Linoleum Plants 


The interests of the Cook Linoleum 
Co. and the Standard Inlaid Mfg. Co. 
of Trenton, N. J., have been sold to 
A. G. Edwards & Sons, representing 
the Certain-teed Products Corp. of St. 
| Louis, Mo. The Cook and Standard 
| plants are two of the largest linoleum 
industries in the United States, and 
| while the amount involved in the trans- 
action has not been made public, it is 
believed to be close to $5,000,000. 


Oil Burner Co. Incorporates 


The Chausse Oil Burner Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has been incorporated in the 
State of Michigan to manufacture oil 
burning apparatus for asphalt street 
| repairing and also for the installation 
| in electric railway cars, for the produc- 
| tion of house furnace burners and for 
| the manufacture of oil burning hand 
| torches. The company has been incor- 
| porated for $100,000, and its officers are 
b W. McK. White, president; W. G. 
Chausse, vice-president, and Wray P. 
| White, secretary. Offices have been 
| opened at 206 Lincoln Building, and a 
| factory will be established, it is said, 
either in Detroit or in some nearby city. 
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one pair 7-11 hinges, one door pull, 
one gate hook and eye, complete with 
screws, japanned finish, $2.50 per doz. 
sets. 

Spring Hinges. — Loose pin steel 
japanned, 3 x 2% in., $1.75 per doz. 
pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 
3-in. japanned, $1.35 per doz. pairs. 
Cast iron, 3-in. japanned, double act- 
ing, not_adjustable, $2.85 per doz. 
pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
coil spring, bronze plated, antique 
copper or dull brass, with screws, 
$2.75 per doz. pairs. 

Door Pulls.—Wrought steel, 5%4-in., 
bronze plated, dull brass or antique 
copper, $4.25 per gross. Cast iron, 
japanned, 6-in., 49c. per doz. Door 
pulls, with plate, wrought steel, bevel 
edge plate, 7 x 2% in., pull 5 in. long: 
bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
finish, $1.90 per doz. 

Screen Door Checks. — Rubber 

cast iron spindle, 85c. per 


Screen Door Springs. aa eeeees. 
9-in., $2.64; 10-in., $3.36; 11-in., $4.68: 
12- in., $5. 28: 13- in., $6; i. in., $7.92 
per doz. less 40 and 10 per cent. 


Wheelbarrows.—Interest mild; 
light; prices steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New pees: 

Canal eo tg half bolted, $3.5 
full bolted, $3.7 

Mortar Bone steel tray, $6.85. 

Garden barrows, No. 3, $5.90; No. 4, 
$6. 50; No. 5, $7.25, 


Window Glass.—Stocks broken; demand 
large; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Window glass, A single, 83 per cent; 
B single, 85 per cent; A double, 83 
~~ cent; B double, 9 ‘to 87 per cent. 
List of March 1, 191 


stocks 


Allen & Jemison Co. Celebrate 
Fortieth Anniversary 


The fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of Allen & Jemison Co., Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., was celebrated on April 
5 by the officials of the company. The 
business was organized in 1883 by Wil- 
liam C. Jemison, Thomas B. Allen, Rob- 
ert Jemison, Sr., and Mims P. Jemison. 
Mims P. Jemison was in active charge 
of the business, which he conducted 
with marked success until his death, 
Jan. 19, 1914. He was succeeded by 
Adolph C. Cade, general manager. 

From a small one-story building in 


| 1883, the company expanded until it 


occupied three one-story stores. In 
1903, having outgrown the three build- 
ings, the present four-story warehouse, 
giving 96,000 sq. ft. of floor space, was 
added. 


New Hardware Store Attracts 2,000 


Dew Brothers Hardware Co., Oke- 
mah, Okla., held a celebration March 
10, the occasion being the opening of 
their new store, which is modern and 
complete in every detail. More than 
2000 people visited the store on the 
day of the opening. A special orches- 
tra furnished music. Souvenirs of dust 
pans, bill folds, pocket knives and ca. 
nations were distributed. 

The Dew Brothers Hardware Co. is 
the outgrowth of the E. L. Dew Hard- 
ware Co. Mr. E. L. Dew, father of the 
Dew brothers, came from Texas about 
twenty-two years ago, and his sons 
grew up with the business. J. E. Dew 
is the senior member of the firm and 
takes charge of the buying. E. L. Dew, 
Jr., is an authority on sporting goods 
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Higher Wages Stimulate Buying 
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in Chicago 


District—Price Movements Rising— 
Building Increases 58 Per Cent 


‘-ARDWARE business in the Chi- 
cago territory will excel that of 
April a year ago by a good margin, 
but will not be as great as the previous 
month of March. The figures for 
March 1923 were very good and, 
according to records, this month 
always runs heavier than April, so it 
is felt that business is keeping up in 
a very normal and satisfying way. 

More favorable weather is helping 
the demand for hardware and there is 
nothing to indicate that retailers are 
finding their resale prices higher than 
the public is willing to pay. Additional 
advances were announced locally this 
week. Conditions all point to increas- 
ing demand as the season opens. 

It is said that the present rates of 
production can not be increased and 
labor is getting more scarce daily as 
the out-of-door work opens. Mills have 
heavy tonnage booked and they .are 
being crowded so hard for deliveries 
that values are very strong. In most 
instances they have sold finished 
material ahead to the end of the second 
quarter and orders for the third 
quarter will not be booked until May. 
Other mills have orders booked to take 
care of production until November. 

The 58 per cent increase in building 
operations has increased demands con- 
siderably. Railroad buying, especially 
in cars, is reported to be very heavy. 
Cotton advances have been responsible 
for increases in textile lines and hard- 
ware items of that product have 
followed. 

Labor wages have shown advances of 
approximately 10 per cent in this ter- 
ritory. The principal advances were 
made by the steel mills, packing in- 
dustries, building trades and other 
industries. Five railway brotherhoods 
have petitioned for wage increases. 

A car shortage for the fall is not 
unlikely, according to predictions. Col- 
lections have improved and merchants 
are busy with the spring trade. The 
toy fair being held here during the 
month has attracted many hardware 
dealers who are buying regular stock 
and holiday goods. 


Alarm Clocks.—The famine in _ nickel 
alarm clocks still exists and demand is 
more acute than ever as the daylight 
saving time approaches. Higher prices 
have just been issued by one of two of 
the leading makers and it is quite 
likely others will soon follow. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, 
$18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in 
doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; Look- 
out, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 


stocks, 


lots; Sleepmeter, in doz. lots, 


$14.64 in case lots. 
Automobile Accessories.— Sales are 
expected to be exceptionally large and 
orders are now coming in in excellent 
volume. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson No. 3280, 
$6:50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Motormeters. —Standard, $7. y each; 
Universal, $5.60 each. ffi 

— —-. A Electric (Fora), $4 
each 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.5( 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; dine 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, "No. 6, 
85c. each; National Standard, No. 21, 
$1.20 each. 

14%-in., 


Pumps. 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, 

33% per cent discount; 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; cord, $11.95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.50 
onan 3 red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $2 
each 


Axes.—Some manufacturers’ report 
orders so liberal that they are sold out 
for the season. Prices remain firm at 
the new basis as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 lb., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Factories are 
hopelessly behind on deliveries, stocks 
are badly broken and sales are ex- 
cellent. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market 
ceptionally firm and demand 
good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Many factories 
are only accepting orders at prices 
ruling date of shipment. Local stocks 
are badly broken, as is the condition 
elsewhere. Prices have increased, but 
no local changes have been made. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: % x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and “dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr., 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $7.20 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $1.75 per set; wrought 
brass bit-keyed front door sets, $3.40 
per set; cylinder front door sets, 
$7.50 per set. 

Baseball Goods.—There is now a short- 
age in “Louisville Slugger” baseball 
bats. Business thus far has surpassed 


$15.12 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


— Rose, Cylinder, 


dozen pair lots, 
50 pair lots, 


is ex- 
is very 


all records and the total volume to date 
makes it the biggest baseball goods 
season in history. 

Chains.—The market is firm, stocks 
are complete. The season for halters 
and picket chain is opening, and orders 
are very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 

50 per cent off list; No. 00, 4% electric 
welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
Coaster Wagons and Sleds.—Jobbers 
report they are booking the largest 
future sled business in history. Coast- 
er wagons continue to be in excellent 
demand. The business for 1923 will 
be exceptionally large. 
Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices are 
very strong. Sales are large, but 
stocks are complete. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 

Cutlery—A shortage of American 
made knives is already in sight. Scis- 
sors, clippers and shears are selling in 
very good volume with factories pre- 
dicting advances of 10 to 20 per cent 
in the near future. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Prices are very strong, with advances 
now being asked by many sellers. 
Local prices remain as follows, and a 
very large business is being booked, 
with prompt shipments from jobbers’ 


stocks. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
5-in. lap joint 


f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-i 

gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. 
conductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


Field Fence.—Orders are coming in 
freely at the new advanced prices, and 
from all indications, sales will be ex- 
ceptionally good. Mills are sixty days 
behind and stocks are broken 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 
per cent discount from lists. 


Files.—There is some talk of advanc- 
ing prices. Sales are excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 
per cent off list: Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 

19 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list 
Fishing Tackle.—Indications are that 
there will be a shortage on silk lines 
and steel rods. Current business is 
very good. 
Galvanized Ware.—Due to the higher 
price of all steel materials resulting 
from increased wages all galvanized 
ware will be higher and manufacturers 
of tubs and pails have already with- 
drawn prices. 


We 
f.o.b. 


stocks, 


60% 


65-5 


stocks, 


jobbers’ 
gal- 


quote from 
Competition 


Chicago: 
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vanized water pails, 8-qt., $2.10 doz.; 
10-qt., 0 doz.; 12-qt., $2.60 doz.; 
14-qt., $3.00 doz.; galvanized wash 
tubs, No. 1, $6.25 doz.; No. 2, $7 doz.; 
No. 3, $8.25 doz. 


Garden Hose.—Jobbers report that fac- 
tories are behind on orders and ship- 
ments are very slow. Some jobbers 
are unable to get delivery on orders 
placed last October. Local markets 
have not yet followed the general ad- 
vance. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %%-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. 
cord hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—Business continues 
to be very satisfactory. Prices are un- 
changed. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Bread Pans.—No. 
No. 214, $12 doz. 
Casseroles. — Round, No. 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 
Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 
Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-0z., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 per doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. ; 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Replacements are 
slow, the market is firm, and the de- 
mand is increasing daily. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 34 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 lb. kits, 
$3.65; commercial putty, $3.60; Gla- 
zier’s points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c. 

Handled Hammers. — Manufacturers 
are still two to four months behind 
with their orders. Sales are in unusu- 
ally large volume, with the higher 
grades in improved proportion. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Eye Hammers or Sledges.—Sales are 
less active as a result of recent ad- 


vances, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smith sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12c. 
per lb 


Hatchets.—The demand continues to 
be heavy. Manufacturers have full 
order books and deliveries are delayed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.: com- 
petitive grade, $15.50 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
No. 2, $11. 


Hickory Handles.—The demand is very 
heavy. Manufacturers are very busy 
and behind with orders. Costs to job- 
bers are advancing, and selling prices 
on this market will undoubtedly follow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles—No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, $6 
pee doz.; special white second growth 

ickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 90c. per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.40 per doz. 


jobbers’ stocks, 


212, 


from 
$7.20 doz.; 


167, $12 
183, $12 
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Hinges.—A large volume of business 
is being booked by both the manufac- 
turer and the jobber. Local stocks are 
in fairly good shape. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.02; 5-in., $1.24; 6-in., 
$1.70; 8-in., $2.80; 10-in., $4.30 per doz. 
pairs. Extra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 6-in., 
$2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10 per doz. 
pairs. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Prices remain 
unchanged. Business is reported very 
satisfactory. Spring orders have been 
shipped and were reported to be fairly 
heavy and orders continue to come in. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
l-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6.90; 4-qt., .30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., $18; 
12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
12-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., ; 
4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $11.10, 
less 50 per cent. 


Incubators.—The demand continues 
be very heavy. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per cent 
discount from all lists. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Orders are 
very good and prices are firm. This is 
one of the few lines on which no ad- 
vances have been made, and higher 
prices may be forthcoming. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount galvanized gates, 45 
per cent discount; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Manufacturers continue to work to 
capacity and a shortage is a possibility. 
Current business is beginning to come 
in fair volume from dealers who did not 
order on futures. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
‘old and green, red and gold striped, 
9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net; same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—There continues to be a short- 
age of some sizes. Jobbers report they 
have fair stocks on hand of standard 
sizes, but deliveries from mills at pres- 
ent are very low. The largest mill is 
said to be four months behind on their 
delivery schedules. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.65 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
er longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
-in. 

Oil Stoves.—Sales are opening up in 
fine shape. Heavy demand is expected. 
We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: ‘New Perfection, 
2-burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list; all less 30 

per cent in lots less than 10. 
Paints and Oils—Demand continues 
excellent for paints and oils. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oijl.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.40 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.35 per gal. 


stocks, 
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Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 


a per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.37 per 
a 


gal. 
Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1.72 per 


Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14'%c. 
er lb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per lIb.; 
5-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%4-lb. 
kegs, 15c. per lb. 
Dry Paste.—In barrels, 644c. per lb. 
Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—Iin barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 lb. 
Prepared Roofing.—Prices are 
firm, with advancing tendency. 
are unusually active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $2 per square; 
best talc surfaced, $2.20 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.55 per 
square; light talc surfaced, $1 per 
Seeees; red rosin sheathing, $85 per 
on. 


Roller Skates. — Manufacturers are 
very many weeks behind and goods are 
searce. Sales are exceptionally large 
and stocks are low. Warmer weather 
will increase demand. 


Rope.—Prices are unchanged. Sales, 
as always at this season, are very 
heavy—with good advance orders also 
for the haying season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 18%c. to 20%%c. 
per Ib.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 1644c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%4c. to 15c. per lb. base. 

Sash Cord.—Sales are very active. 
Manufacturers are exceptionally busy 
and are talking of another advance, due 
to cotton advances and large demand 
due to building. With spot cotton 
quoted around 30 cents per pound, ad- 
vances are not unlikely. Yarns suit- 
able for sash cord are quoted around 
44 cents per pound. In normal times 
the manufacturers usually figure 
around 50 per cent advances on yarn 
prices. Local prices are now around 
46c per pound on sash cord. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.—There is no_ stable 
market. Foundries are far behind in 
supplying the demand, and many 
makers seem to quote only on the basis 
of “what the traffic will bear.” 


Screen Doors.—A large volume of busi- 
ness is expected. Prices are un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 
6 ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 


very 
Sales 


’ 


Screws.—Nearly all the makers report 
themselves from two to four months 
behind on orders. No changes in local 
prices as yet. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. hicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list: round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
Season has been backward, but sales 
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are good. The early demand from the 


mand, especially for extra plates and 
parts, is very heavy at present. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 bali 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top ate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedéstal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount 25 per cent. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Solder 
prices are unchanged. The demand is 
excellent and makers are very busy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. hicago: Warranted, 50-50 
solder, $30 per 100 Ib.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $28 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, 22 per 100 Ib.; 
oa ai No. 4 babbitt metal, $12 per 

Steel Goods.—Factories are .behind on 
their orders and unable to run on regu- 
lar schedules on some goods because of 
the mills’ inability to ship promptly. 
The situation has remained unchanged 
for some time and demand continues to 
be brisk. 

Stove Pipe, Elbows, ete.—Some manu- 
facturers have advanced prices, and 
others have withdrawn from the mar- 


Record Shelf Hardware Sales in 


HARDWARE AGE 


ket. Orders are ahead of all previous 
South has been very heavy. The de- records, and late buyers must expect 


delayed deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Stove Pipe—30-gage, 6-in nested 
blued pipe, $13 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $14 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $17 
per 100 joints 

Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.85 doz.; 28-gage, $1.50 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized, 17-in., $5.25 
per doz. 

Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $22.50 
per doz. 


Steel Sheets.—Local stocks are still 
complete, but delays in shipment must 
be expected later on. Mills are booked 
far ahead, and when accepting orders 
at all, take them only at greatly ad- 
vances prices over the Steel Corpora- 
tion quotations recently reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.10 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per 100 Ib. 

Wire Goods.—There unquestionably 
will be a shortage of poultry netting 
and wire cloth this spring. Nearly all 
of the large producers of these two 
items are out of the market for the 
time being, having more orders booked 
than they can possibly fill. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.55 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.45 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 
nized hog wire, $3.85 per spool; No. 9 
galvanized plain wire, $4 per 100 lb.; 
polished fence staples, $4.10 per 100 
lb.; catch weight spools painted barb 


wire, $4.15 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh black 
wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh 
galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 per 100 
sq. ft.; galvanized before poultry net- 


ting, 50-7% per cent discount; galva- 
nized after poultry netting, 40-10-7% 
per cent discount. 
Wheel Barrows.—Prices are strong and 
further advances expected. Demand is 
very active and factory deliveries are 
slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4, tubular, $6.50 


each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractors’ barrow, $6 each; competi- 
tive grade, steel tray, $4 each; com- 


mon wood, bolted, $3 each; steel leg, 
garden barrows, $5 each. 


Wrenches.—Demand is good and some 
advances have been recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; Knife 
handle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-74% per cent off. 


Boston— 


New England Small Town Business Slow 


N some instances shelf hardware 

jobbers’ business so far this month 
has been heavier than in any April in 
the history of their organizations. In 
practically all cases sales are running 
comfortably ahead of those for the 
corresponding period last year. The 
heavy hardware jobbers also are doing 
a remarkably good business, and the 
mill supply houses have about all they 
can handle. One of the shelf hard- 
ware jobbing houses is operating two 
or three nights a week in an effort to 
catch up with bookings. 

In the cities the retail firms evident- 
ly are enjoying a free movement of 
goods over the counter, but in the small 
towns business continues backward, 
partly because of continued cool 
weather and partly because farmers 
are not spending their money freely. 
In certain sections of Maine the re- 
tail hardware business is exceptionally 
slow, because the farmers in some in- 
stances have not enough money to buy 
even the fertilizer required this spring. 
The general slow condition of the re- 
tail hardware business is clearly re- 
flected in the credit situation. 

Confidence is expressed everywhere 
that a few warm days will start up 
the retail business with a rush. A re- 
laxation in the credit situation should 
shortly follow. The activity of the 
jobbers in the face of the slow retail 
business is explained largely by the 
fact that a great many retail houses, 
heretofore doing a large amount of 
business direct with manufacturers and 
mills, have had to depend on the jobber 
this spring for merchandise. 


Barbed Wire.—Common opinion among 
jobbing houses is that already more 
barbed wire has been sold to the retail 
hardware trade than for many years. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Barbed Wire.—From store, galvan- 
ized, Waukegan, 80-rod reels, com- 
mon, $4.20 per reel; two-ply, $3.70 per 
reel; catch-weights, common, $5.10 per 
100-lb.; two-ply, $5.00. 

From the mill, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
galvanized catch weights, in car lots, 
$3.90 per 100-lb.; in less than car lots, 
$4.15; two-ply is quoted the same; 80- 
rod reels, galvanized, four-point, in 
car lots, $3.30 per reel; in less than 
ear lots, $3.55; Lyman, four-point, in 
ear lots, $3.40; in less than car lots, 
$3.65; two-ply twisted, in car lots, 
$3.87; in less than car lots, $3.12. 

Staples.—From stock, $4.90 per 100- 
Ib.; from mill, in car lots, $3.80; in 
less than car lots, $4.05. 


Barrows.—All kinds of barrows, but 
more especially garden kinds, are in 
good demand. Jobbers have been 
obliged to reorder from manufacturers 
to complete orders. 


We quote frqm Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: . 

Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 
of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
= each; No. 75A, steel gray, $6.50 
each. 


Baseball Goods.—Local stocks of bats 
are down to small proportions, and 
certain styles of gloves are in short 
supply. Apparently there are enough 
baseballs to fill all requirements. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bats.—Louisville Sluggers, assorted 
designs, $16.20 per doz.; Junior Slug- 
gers, assorted designs, $7.20; H. & B. 
branded. Professional League, $12; 
burnt oil finish, $10.80; King of Field, 
taped, $7.20; Junior League, $3.60; 
Cracker-Jack, $2. American Steel & 
Ladder Co, line, $3 to $16 per doz. 

Gioves.—Fielders’ gloves, $6 to 


$30.50 per doz.; first basemen’'s mitts, 
No. 604, $21.50 per doz.; No. 608, $29; 
No. 622, $38. Catchers’ mitts, No. 
569, $11.50 per doz.; No. 274W, $18.50; 
No. 578R, $25.75; No. 577, $26.50; No. 
592, $75. Kenwell line, $4 to $40 a 
dozen. 

Chest Protectors.—No. 903, boys’, 
$25.75 per doz.; No, 920, big league 
size, $46. 

Baseballs.—Per dozen, Dandy, 80c.; 
Boys’ Favorite, $1.65; Young Amer- 
ica, $2; Junior League Special, $2.50; 
Junior League, $3.50; Boys’ League, 
$4; Dollar Lively, $6; Professional 
League, $8; Hardwood League, $12, 
National League, $14.50. 

Batteries.—Orders for all kinds and 
makes of batteries have flowed into 
jobbing establishments freely the past 
week. Some of the wholesale houses, 
thinking themselves prepared for new 
business, have found it necessary to do 
quite a little shopping ‘since last re- 
ports to fill all retail orders. Nothing 
new in prices has developed. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The bolt and nut sit- 
uation is very strong. Demands made 
from day to day on the jobbers are 
strongly suggestive of the old war days. 
Shipments by the mills continue more 
or less irregular, and as jobbing stocks 
very often develop holes rapidly, the 
wholesale houses cannot always fill or- 
ders promptly. Retail dealers and large 
consumers seldom dicker over quota- 
tions. The main fault is that they do 
not and cannot get goods when desired. 
The mill price situation is apparently 
as firm as ever. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P 
nuts, % x 4 in., shorter and smaller 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
cent discount, with C. T. & D. nuts, 
25 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
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discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount, 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 

& T., all kinds, $1 off list; check 
nuts, list; ‘semi-finished hexagon nuts 
fs-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hardened 
nuts, 50 per cent discount. 
Carts, Wagons, Etc.—Since April 1 
there has been a slow but steady ex- 
pansion in bookings of carts, wagons, 
etc., say the jobbers. Jobbers’ stocks 
are not as large as many of the retail 
trade are inclined to believe. The uni- 
versal opinion among the wholesale 
firms is that it would not take very 
much more buying to reduce holdings 
to a minimum. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire disk wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35, 
Discount to the trade, 33 1-3 per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, $3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50; No. soa” $5. 50; No. 304, 
$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount 33 1-3 
per cent. 

Kiddie Specials—No. 101, $2.25 
each; No, 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 
104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount 
33 1-3 per cent. 

Kiddie Koasters.—No. 705, $14.50 
each. Discount 33 1-3 per cent. 

Kiddie Pedal Kars.—No. 154, $6 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount 33 1-3 
per cent. 

Copper.—Reflecting the recent uplift in 
the raw product market, there has been 
a general revision upward in hardware 
jobbing quotations on copper. 
Crowbars.—Jobbers claim there is an 
advance of 10 per cent coming shortly 
in crowbars. .About a month ago the 
market on these bars advanced 50 cents 
per 100 lb. 

Cultivators.—That retail dealers are 
getting orders for cultivators is dem- 
onstrated by the comparatively large 
number of small orders passing through 
jobbing houses. Virtually all of the 
important buying of such tools was 
done some weeks ago. While business 
is very satisfactory, it is not as heavy 
as in some recent years. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Midget, $3.35 per doz.; three-prong 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; five-prong 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; all prices 
net. 


Galvanized Ware.—Seasonable galvan- 
ized ware of all kinds is in excellent 
demand, but more especially pails. Job- 
bers say that orders are being filled 
fairly promptly, although stocks on cer- 
tain sizes are running low. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, No. 04118, 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., 4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60 

Pails.—8-qt., $1.94 per doz.; 10-qt., 
$2.66; 12-qt., $2.94; 14-qt., $3.28: heav- 
fer pails, 40 Ib. to the dozen, $5.25 
per doz.; 50 Ib. to the dozen, $5.80 
per doz. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $12.35 per doz.: 
No. 300, $13.75 per doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, 


agg per doz.; No $1.35; No. 4, 
ssc 

Refrigerator Pans.—No. 2, $4.58 per 
doz.; No. 3, 64. 

Ash Cans.—No. 171, $3.25 each; No. 
181, $3.50 


Watering Pots.—4-qt., $6.50 per 
doz.; 6-qt., $7.38: 8-qt., $8.68; 10-qt., 
$10; 12-qt., $11.25; 16-qt., $13.75 


HARDWARE AGE 


Glass.—The receipt locally of two or 
three cars of window glass during the 
past week or ten days has helped job- 
bers somewhat, but today they are just 
as short of stock as at any time re- 
cently and still have a large number 
of back orders on their books. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A. 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount; 
larger 82 per cent discount. Double 
A. all sizes, 83 per cent discount. 
Single B. 25 bracket, 86 per cent dis- 
}count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent 
discount; Sart ee 83 per cent. discount 
Double B sizes, 86 per cent dis- 
count, 


Gloves.—About a month ago~ cotton 
gloves were advanced 10 per cent. 
Since then there has been a steady in- 
crease in business placed by the retail 
hardware trade in this territory, both 
for immediate and future requirements. 
Aggregate bookings the past week 
were larger than for any similar period 
since the pre-1922 winter months. 


Hammers.—A still further uplift in 
heavy hammers is reported as in the 
making. Jobbers maintain producers 
have intimated as much, but official 
notice of an advance has not been re- 
ceived locally. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
sledge, 


under 5 lb., 50 per cent discount; 5 
lb, and over, 60 per cent discount. 


Lanterns.—Lanterns continue to sell 
well, especially among the _ retail 
houses serving the country trade. Prices 
are reported as steady and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lanterns. — Supreme line, Hot 
Blast, No. 210, $7.75 a dozen; long 
globe cold blast No. 240, $12.75, No. 
130, midget, $17; short globe cold 
blast No. 10, $12.75; electric, No. 
100, $31.25. 


Nails. — Supply situation continues 
tight. The cut nail supply situation 
does not improve as fast as jobbers 
would like to see, although it is some- 
what better than on April 1, 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Galvanized wire 
nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 per 
keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75; cut nails, 
from store, $4.55 per keg base; direct 
shipments, in car lots, $3.60 per keg 
base; in less than car lots, $3.75; 
Tremont cut nails, in car lots, $4.10 
per keg base; in less than car lots, 
$4.25; all car lot and less than car 
lots f.o.b. mill; galyanized cut, $8.15 
from store; cement coated nails from 
mill, in less than carloads, $3. 7h per 
keg base; in carloads, $3.45; hard 
steel nails, from store, $8.10 per keg 
base; from factory, $7.60: blued 3- 
rennyweight, light sterilized lath, 
$2.05 per keg. 


Papers.—All kinds of prepared papers 
are in short supply. Orders for this 
class of merchandise have flowed in 
very freely, say the jobbers, and stocks, 
which earlier in the season were be- 
lieved to be ample, have melted like 
the snow. Efforts made by jobbers to 
secure additional goods have not been 
very satisfactory. Prices are very firm 
all through the list. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $90 
per ton, f.0.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
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felt paper, $60 per ton from stock. 
Sheathing paper, direct factory ship- 
ment, $68.50 a ton. 
Picks.—Picks and similar tools are sell- 
ing in normal quantities for this time 
of the year. Common gossip has it 
that, while heavy hammers and crow- 
bars are to be marked up an additional 


- 10 per cent, there will be no change in 


pick lists, contractors’ kinds to remain 
45 and 5 per cent discount. 


Poultry Supplies.—It is practically last 
call on incubators. Jobbers say they 
have a large number of back orders, 
which presumably will be cancelled by 
the retail trade within a short time if 
they do not get the goods. Brooders 
are having a big call just now. Netting 
supplies are getting down to extremely 
narrow limits. Troughs and other poul- 
try accessoriés are going well, both in 
a retail and wholesale way. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Brooders.—National line, A, 50 
chick capacity, $21.50 each; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 30 
per cent discount to the trade. "4 
flame, No. 27, $17.50; No. 28, $20; 

29, $22.60 each, list. 

Incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 1. 
$37.50 each, list; No. * $44.50; No. 3, 
$57.75; No. 4, $68; No $107; No. 14, 
$16.50; No. 16, $2 7.50; Ne. 17, $36.75. 
Discount from stock, 30 per cent. 
I’rom factory, Springfield, Ohio, 
f.o.b., 35 per cent. 

Poultry Netting.—From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 

Staples.—Galvanized poultry, from 
store, $5.90 per cwt. (in 100-Ib. kegs): 
from the factory, in carload lots, 
$4.80 f.o.b. Pittsburgh; in less than 
carloads $5.05. From store, in 10-lb. 
cartons, $6.90; 1-lb. papers, $7.90; 
gb: papers, $8.90; % lb. papers, 


Troughs.—Royal feed, 12-in.; $2.50 
ver doz., list; 18-in., $3; 24-in., $4. 
Discount 33 1-3 per cent. 

Fountains.—Royal zalvanized 
drinking, 1-qt., $4 per doz., list; 2- 
qt., $5; 4-qt., $6; Mason jar, galvan- 
_— $1.25. Charcoal tin, $1.75 per 

OZ. 


Roller Skates.—Roller skates are in 
short supply and most likely will con- 
tinue so the balance of the year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roller Skates.—Children’s, plain 
bearings, 70c. per pair net; boys’ and 
girls’, plain bearings, $1 per pair net; 
ball bearing, $1.65 per pair net. 


Rope.—Sales of rope the past week 
were the largest for any previous sim- 
ilar period this year. The average re- 
tail dealer has rope on hand, but as far 
as can be learned, stocks are far from 
burdensome. 


We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 21c. per Ib. Sisal 
rope, 17c. per Ib. Hay rope, two-ply, 
16c. per Ib, Lath yarn, C133 thread, 
15e. per lb.; D200 thread, 16c. 


Sandpaper. — Jobbers have adjusted 
their quotations to conform with the 
new lists issued last week by makers 
of sandpaper, emery cloth, etc. 


We quote from Boston fobbers’ 
stocks: 

Sandpaper.—First quality, in %- 
ream lots, 25 per cent discount; in 
less than %-ream lots. 20 per cent 
discount. Emery cloth 5 per cent 
discount, 


Screws.—Jobbers have issued new quo- 
tations on machine screws which are 
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in keeping with new lists published last 
week by the makers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 
75 per cent discount; flat head blued, 
75 plus 6 per cent discount; round 
head blued, 72% per cent discount; 
flat head brass, 70 per cent discount; 
round head brass, 67% per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 60 per 
cent discount; flat. head nickel and 
round head nickel, 6242 per cent dis- 
count. 

Machine Screws, Etc. — Machine 
screws, flat and round head iron, 
Nos. 2 and 3, 45 per cent discount; No. 
4 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; fillister fron, Nos. 2 and 3, 
40 per cent discount; No. 4 and 
larger, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head brass, Nos. 2 and 3, 40 
per cent discount; No. 4 and larger, 
45 per cent discount; fillister brass, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and larger, 35 per cent 
discount; coach screws, 50 per cent 
discount; set screws, including head- 
less, 50 and 10 per cent discount; cap 
screws, square and hexagon, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; flat head cap, 
20 per cent discount; fillister cap. 
33% per cent discount; lag screws, 40 
per cent discount, 


Shears.—Jobbers, having been informed 
that pruning shears will be 2) per cent 
higher, effective July 1, are making a 
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special drive with success. In fact, 
all kinds of shears have begun to move 
more freely. Local jobbing stocks are 
in fairly good condition. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Shears (grass).—No. 1, $2.40 per 
doz., net; No. 11, $3.75; No. 1316 
forged and tempered, $4; No. 0267E, 
blades, shank and bows _ polished, 
$6.50. Disston Jine, No, 1105, $9 per 


doz., net; No. 1107, $10. 


Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 
055BE, $8 per doz., net; No. 57B, $9. 


Washers.—Following the advance last 
week in cut washer prices, jobbers have 
made some changes in special kinds. 
The advances in the later are not uni- 


form. ‘Since cut washers have been 
bringing more money, the demand has 
improved. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Cast washers. %-in. and smaller, 
5%c. per lb:; larger, 4%c. per Ib.; cut 
washers, 200-Ib. kegs, list less 2c., in 
full kegs with regular extras for 
broken kegs; malleable washers, 15c. 
per Ib. 


Watches.—Low-cost watches continue in 
excellent demand and short supply. 
Jobbers here have quite a bunch of 
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back orders, which they hope to clean 
up before long. The Ingersoll Watch 
Co., Ine., which some time ago an- 
nounced it had discontinued the old- 
style Yankee, now, according to the 
jobbers, is to make up some with what 
old material they had left on hand. 
The plain dial style will job out at 
$1.11 net each and the Radiolite dial 


at $1.71. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Watches.—Ingersoll, Yankee, $1.27 
each, net; Eclipse, $1.90; Junior, 
$2.22; Midget, $2.22. Jeweled mod- 


els, Waterbury, gold filled, $5.70; Re- 
liance, $4.40: Leonard, wrist, plain, 
2.30, Earl, $2.20. New Haven, Min- 
ute Man, $1.22. 
Wringers.—The average individual or- 
der is not large, but the number of 
orders coming in is steadily increasing. 
Prices have been quite regular since the 
up and down movement in March. 
We 
stocks: 
Wringers.—Crescent, No. 130 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


$35.50 
9 








per doz.; Universal, No. 3 ; No 
350, $41.50: No. 361, $55.50; . 380, 
$45; No. 380E. $47: No. B381E, $80.50: 
No. B350E, $73.50 


Buying Falls Off in Pittsburgh District— 
Cause Laid to Prices and Bad Weather 


T HE tendency to check as far as pos- 
sible the upward trend in prices is 


growing decidedly stronger, not only’ 


among the makers of steel, but on the 
part of jobbers and consumers as well. 
The result of this is that there is a 
considerable falling off in what is 
known as “premium” business in steel, 
and buyers are not nearly so keen to 
place orders for a long period ahead. In 
fact, some large buyers that have 
bought little or no material for third 
quarter delivery have now definitely 
decided to hold off for a time, believing 
that probably prices are about at the 
top, and that nothing is to be gained by 
buying so far ahead as the third 
quarter. 

There has been a distinct falling off 
in new buying as the result of the above 
development, but at the same time the 
pressure on the steel mills for deliv- 
eries on contracts is as keen as ever, 
and at the present time the steel mills 
are operating to about 90 per cent of 
capacity, while the Steel Corporation is 
running its steel mills in the Pittsburgh 
district to about 93 per cent of capac- 
ity. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether these high rates of operation 
will be maintained through the summer 
months. 

No important changes in prices on 
steel products were made in the past 
week, but there is expectation that 
prices on iron and steel pipe, also on 
Wire products, may be made at any 
time. The pipe mills are filled up with 
orders for about three months ahead, 
While there has been an acute shortage 
m supply of wire products practically 


over all of this year. The American 
Steel & Wire Co. has absolutely with- 
drawn all prices on all its products, 
and this is taken to mean that an ad- 
vance in prices will be announced by 
this company at any time. 

So far this year, the volume of busi- 
ness among the retail hardware deal- 
ers has been only fairly satisfactory. 
This has been due in part to the bad 
weather and possibly in some measure 
to the high prices, but the weather for 
the past ten days has been good, and 
there has already been some increase 
in sales by the retail dealers. 

There promises to be a good business 
in seasonable goods, but it has been 
later than usual this year in getting 
started. There is. still the belief that 
this will be a good year in hardware, 
and it is known that some dealers have 
laid in heavy stocks of goods in antici- 
pation of this, and with these stocks 
moving out rather slowly so far, there 
is complaint among the jobbers that 
collections have tightened up a good 
deal. As a result, credit lines are being 
more tightly drawn than for some 
time. The trade in automobile acces- 


sories is reported by retail dealers to, 


be heavier now than any other depart- 
ment of their business. 

Axes.—Reports are that a leading axe 
maker has withdrawn all prices, but 
confirmation of this among local job- 
bers could not be obtained here. The 
market is very strong, and demand is 
better than usual at this season of the 


year. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 


handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 


second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
dled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 
doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—The demand 
has been steadily increasing since the 
nice weather came, and local dealers 
say their trade now is away ahead of 
this time last year. Another advance 
in prices on tires and tubes is looked for 
about May 1 next. The market is firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: . 
Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75: 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100, all sizes; 
50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks 
No. 00, $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 

$1.75. 
Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is very 
active, but a good part of the tonnage 
going out is old prices, sold before the 
recent advance was made. The new 
discounts on nuts and bolts, also pres- 
ent prices on rivets to the large trade, 
are as follows: 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 


50 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 
off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 45 per 
cent off list: cut threads, 40 per cent 
off list: longer and larger sizes, 49 
per cent off list. Lag bolts, 50 per 
cent off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 


and 3 heads, 40 and 10 per cent off 


list: other style heads, 20 per cent 
extra. Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t 
nuts, % x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 


35 and 5 per cent off list; larger and 
longer sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. 
Hot pressed square or hex. nuts, 
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blank, $3 off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, $2.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, blank, $3 off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
tapped, $2.75 off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 70 and 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
70 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset 
set screws, 75 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25 to $3.50. 
Large boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., 
3.35 to $3.60. Small rivets, 60 and 
10 to 60 and 5 off list. 

For small lots from stock jobbers 
charge the usual advances over the 
above prices. 

Chain.—Following the recent advance 
in prices on saddlery and hardware 
chain, a general advance in prices on 
commercial chain is looked for at any 
time, and is expected to be made on or 
before May 1 next. The whole market 
is very firm. Prices on large lots at 
this writing, but which may be higher 
at any time, are as follows: 
ts” 4%” ta” %” 
Proof -- $10.50 $9.50 $8.25 $7.00 
BB. ......... 11.50 10.50 9.25 8.00 
BBB 12.00 11.00 9.75 8.50 
13” 


Proof 


Extras: To be added to 
for size and quality desired. 

Exact fs-in. $2.25, %4-in. 
$1.25, f,-in. $1, %-in. 75c., y-in. T5c. 
per 100 lb. Twist link, ¥-in. to %-in. 
inclusive, 75c. per 100 lb. Bright coil 
chain, 50c. per 100 Ib. 


Copper Products.—The demand for cop- 
per goods of all kinds is very active, 
but owing to the softening in prices on 
copper the market has not further ad- 
vanced. Prices in large lots are as fol- 
lows: 


Copper conductor pipe, 50 and 5 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 20 per 
cent; copper nails, 27c. per Ib.; fer- 
rules, 70 per cent; sheet copper, 
25%4c. base; copper rods, 26%c. base; 
copper bottoms, 33%c. base. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The demand for 
these products is heavy, and the recent 
advance in prices is holding very firm. 


Warehouse prices on steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.: for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c 


> price 


sizes: 
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These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 
Paints and Supplies—The demand is 
steadily getting heavier, dealers report- 
ing that their business at this time 
being about double that of last year. 
Jobbers quote from stocks about as 


follows: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. lots, $1.15 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 
Linseed Oil.—Boiled, bbl. lots, $1.12 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 
Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.64 per gal. 
Denatured Alcohol. — In bbl., 46c. 
per gal. 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 
per Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%. per Ib.; 
Ib. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%-lb. Kegs, 


15c. per Tb. 
Dry Paste.—In bbl., 6%c. per 1 


b. 
Shellac (4-lb. goods). —White, $4.25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per gal. bbl. 


English Venetian Red. —In 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib 

Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per gal. 

Putty is 6c. per lb. in 100-Ib. lots, 


6c. in 25-lb. lots and 6%c. in 12%-Ib. 
lots. 


Steel Pipe—The advance in prices on 
pipe predicted in our reports for sev- 
eral weeks was made on Thursday, 
April 19, the National Tube Co., on that 
date having lowered discounts on all 
grades of steel pipe two points, this 
being an advance of $4 per ton, while 
on some of the larger sizes the ad- 
vance ranges from $4 to $8 per ton. 
This advance has been looked for for 
about a month, and is no surprise to 
the trade. It is likely the makers of 
iron pipe will announce an advance 
within the next few days. Jobbers will 
no doubt advance their prices within 
the next few days. At this writing 
local jobbers are still quoting to the 
small trade as follows: 


— Galv. Black 


$6.99 
Rey |e 
ee 
15.21 

. 24.05 


100 ft., 


yalv. 


% = 


631 


Above prices 
Pittsburgh. 


Shovels.—It is stated that the advance 
of 75 cents per doz. on shovels made 
on April 10 is holding firm. However, 
none of the local jobbers has yet ad- 
vanced prices to the retajl trade, but 
will probably do so about May 1. 
The market is very strong and the new 
demand for shovels for some time has 
been heavy. 


Sheets.—The very active demand for 


per f.o.b. 
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sheets ‘that has been a feature of the 
market for three or four months seems 
to be quieting down to some extent, 
some mills being now in a position to 
quote for a little better delivery, and 
premiums in prices are not so frequent 
as they have been. 


Wire Products.—Late last week the 
American Steel & Wire Co. notified by 
telegraph all its sales agents and with- 
drew all prices on wire products, and 
at this time this concern seems to be 
completely out of the market as a 
seller. What effect this will have on 
the independent makers of wire and 
wire nails is not known at this time, 
but the general impression here is that 
an advance in prices on all wire prod- 
ucts will be made by all the makers 
within the next few days. There is still 
a shortage of wire and wire nails and 
some of the mills are back in shipments, 
with orders ahead to run them full for 
the next two or three months. 


Wire nails, $3.20 to $3.25 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$3.10 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.10; galvanized wire, 
$3.75: galvanized barbed wire, $3.80: 
polished fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.60; polished fence 
staples, $3.45; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $3 to $3.10, these 
prices being subject to the usual at 
vance for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire 
fencing are 65 per cent off list. 
talk 


Wire Cloth.—There is not so much 
now of a shortage in the supply of wire 
cloth, the makers being able to make 
shipments fairly promptly. The de- 
mand is very heavy and this will be 
the biggest year in the wire cloth trade 
ever known. Local jobbers are quoting 
galvanized, after weaving, 50 per cent 
off list; galvanized, before weaving, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. List per bale 
of 150 ft. is as follows: 


Two-inch, 20 galvanized —12-in., 
24-in., $3.92; 30- 
wo 48-in., $7.13; 


20 galvanized — 12-in. 
$7.12; 24-in., : 
36-in., 38; ; 
$20.63; 72-in., ” All the above 
prices are strictly f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Buying Lull Stirs Comment in Cincinnati— 
Shops and Factories Busy—Money Easier 


PRING business has been exception- 
ally good in the Cincinnati district, 
but in the past week or so a tapering 
off has been noted, and will likely con- 
tinue for a few weeks, in the opinion 


of jobbers and dealers. Whether this 
is because prices are getting rather 
high, or to seasonal declines, is the sub- 
ject of much speculation. The latter 
view is probably the right one, for job- 
bers report that during the month of 
March and early April little complaint 
was heard regarding high prices. 

A very great improvement is noted 
in the buying from the machine shops, 


and some of these, which have been 
out of the market for many months, 
have again commenced to buy, indicat- 
ing that heavy inventories have at last 
been liquidated. The steady improve- 
ment of the machine tool industry also 
accounts for a-great deal of buying 
from machine shops, pattern shops and 
kindred industries. 

Prices continue to advance, and a 
number of changes have been made by 
jobbers during the past two weeks. 
Quite a number of manufacturers are 
withdrawing price lists, without issuing 
new ones. Whether this is to be taken 


as an indication of advances, or whether 
it is merely to notify the trade that 
outputs are sold for many months, is 
not known, but from recent experiences 
it is taken for granted that higher 
prices will be named in the new lists 
than those previously prevailing. Col- 
lections are showing much improve- 
ment, and may be classed as good. 
Axes.—Local “jobbers have not yet ad- 
vanced their quotations. The demand 
is fair. 

Alarm Clocks.—Local jobbers continue 
to report difficulty in securing sufficient 
clocks to take care of their trade. 
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Automobile Accessories.—Local job- 
bers report the demand for accessories 
keeping up in good shape, and the 
spring business has exceeded all former 
records. Prices continue to advance, 
but there are no indications of a run- 
away market, the advances generally 
being very conservative, and justified 
by rising costs of raw materials. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Indications point 
to another record season of building. 
The pace set in March as regards 
building permits is being exceeded this 
month, and while there are several 
large industrial projects in the per- 
mits issued, the larger part of them 
are for residences and garages. These 
buildings generally run on an average 
of $10,000, and the finest kind of hard- 
ware is being installed. Prices are 
very strong, with indications of an- 
other general advance. 


Bolts and Nuts.—No further changes 
have been made in prices. The demand 
is improving steadily, particularly from 
the machine tool industry. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 40, 10 
and 5 off; carriage bolts, small, 45 off; 
large, 40 off; stove bolts, 70 and 10 
off; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger sizes, 75 
off; machine screw nuts, iron, 35 off; 
brass, 50 off. 


Clipping and Shearing Machines.—Job- 
bers report these items as moving well, 
with no price changes reported as yet. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping .” $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, No. 361 bottom 
plate, 1. 50; Gaia discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Cincinnati; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Cincinnati; dealers’ 
discount, 25 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware—The demand is 
good, with prices showing a great deal 
of strength, 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Witt garbage cans with — 
No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.35 e 
No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails with fas, 
No. 7, $1.60 each; No. , $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each. 


Glass.—The demand for window glass 
continues very active, with stocks in 
fair shape to take care of the trade. 
There is an acute scarcity of plate 
glass, however, due largely to the 
heavy demands of the automobile 
trade. Prices are very firm, but un- 
changed. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength, first three 
brackets, 85 per cent discount; over 
first three brackets, 83 per cent dis- 
count; double strength A, 84 per cent 
discount; double strength B, 86 per 
cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers.—The demand for lawn 
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mowers is still very brisk, and dealers 
who felt they were covered, are not 
so sure of it, and are ordering extra 
supplies in order to be able to take ad- 
vantage of the demand. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from Cincinnati 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 
$5.20 each; medium bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 
grade, ball bearings, 14-in., $8 each; 
16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing, 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 

Lanterns.—Future orders are coming 
in in good shape, and business has been 
entirely satisfactory to jobbers. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, red 


lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. E. 
lens, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, $12.75 


doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch. ruby 
globe, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard 
No. 2, $13 doz.; Blizzard, brass fount 
and ton, $18 doz.: Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad No. 39, $15 doz 
Mechanics’ Tools.—Local dealers re- 
port an exceptionally heavy demand 
for mechanics’ tools. All classes of 
wage earners are employed at good 
wages, and indications are that there 
will be little unemployment this year. 
Carpenters’ tools, owing to the rush of 
building and the influx of men into the 
trades, are in exceptionally heavy de- 


mand. 


jobbers’ 
12-in., 
16-in., 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales have been 
very good during the past two weeks, 
but a period of warm weather is needed 
to stimulate the demand. Prices are 
unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: New ag 2-qt., $12.50 
.: Aretic, 1-q : 95 each; 2-qt., 
, $3.20; Peer- 
; $2.35; 3-at., 
$3.40; White Mountain, 
0 each; 2-qt., $2.70; 3-aqt., 
$3.15;.4-qt., $3.90. 
Paints and Oils—This is certainly 
going to be the biggest season ever 
experienced in the paint industry, ac- 
cording to manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers, if sales up to the present are 
any criterion. Prices are very strong. 
We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.85 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.26 per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.62 per gal.; white 
and red lead, in 12%4-lb. kegs, l5c. 
per Ib 


Rivets—No price changes have been 
made since last report. The demand is 
good and getting better. All sizes are 
quoted by Cincinnati jobbers at 50 and 
10 off. 


Screen and Windows.—Local 


Doors 
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jobbers report a good demand for 
screen doors and windows, and the sea- 
son gives every indication of being a 
big one. Many dealers covered their 
requirements last fall, but there still 
remains quite a little business to be 
placed. 

Screws.—The demand is constantly im- 
proving, and is coming from sources 
which have not been buyers for over 
two years. 


We quote from Cinemnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 oft; coach 
screws, 55 and 5 off; cap screws, 70 
off; set screws, 75 off: wood screws, 
80 and 10 off. 


Sheets.—There is a very heavy demand 
for sheets at present, from both nearby 
and outside points. Blue annealed 
sheets have been advanced $5 per ton, 
but no changes have as yet been made 
in black or galvanized. Stocks are in 
fair shape. 


We from Cincinnati jobbers’ 


10 blue annealed sheets, 
28 black, 5¢.; No. 28 gal 


quote 
stoc Ks: No. 
4.25c.: No. 

vanized, 6c. 


Watches.—Jobbers report a big de- 
mand for the new Yankee watches, 
which are now in stock, but also report 
that they have not as yet received suf- 
ficient shipments to take care of the 
trade. The new list of prices follows: 
We from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: ew Yankee, $1.27 
Eclipse, $1.97 each; Junior, 
each; Midget, 2.22 each; ‘Yankee 
Radiolite, $1.09 each; Eclipse Radio- 
lite, $2.50 each; Midget Radiolite, 
$2.70 each; Wrist Radiolight, $2.85 
each; Waterbury, $3.15 each; Radio- 
lite, $3.80; Reliance Gold, $6.30 each. 
Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
Jobbers report a shortage of wire cloth 
and poultry netting, and stocks are not 
sufficient to meet the insistent demand. 
Prices have firmed up considerably, 
and the practice of giving additional 
discounts, practised by some jobbers 
some weeks ago, who felt they were 
overstocked, has now entirely disap- 
peared, and it would not be surprising 
if an advance were put into effect. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh, $1.95 per 100 sq. ft.; opal, 32. 50 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.25 per 100 
sq. ft. Poultry netting, galvanized 
before weaving, 50 and 10 off; after 
weaving, 50 off. 


Wire and Wire Nails.—No further 
price changes have been made in prices 
of wire and wire nails. The demand 
is very heavy, and stocks are in fair 
shape to take care of it, as local job- 
bers had pretty well covered for their 
second quarter requirements, and have 
been pretty fortunate in getting ship- 
ments. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Plain wire, $3.30 per 100 Ib.; 
common wire nails, $3.40 per keg, 
base 


quote 


Twin Cities’ Trade Dampened by Snow 
but Building and Manufacturing Active 


Construction work had already been 
started however and sales of hardware 
required for this work are of good 


l NSEASONABLE weather  condi- 

tions still prevail over practically 
this entire territory; snow and sleet 
fell all day on the 14th, and the 
weather is much colder than normal for 


this season of the year. This condition 
has tended to somewhat slow up the 
progress that business was making a 
month ago in anticipation of normal 
conditions. 


volume. Weather conditions most seri- 
ously affect the sale of automobile sup- 
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plies, accessories and garden tools. 

Manufacturing is reported to be im- 
proving steadily despite the weather 
conditions, and is about 50 per cent 
better than at the beginning of the 
year. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Building permits 
are increasing daily.. Operations this 


year, it is said, will surpass 1922. 

Stocks are scarce. Prices point up- 

ward. 

Axes.—Demand good; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
Single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 


doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 


Brads.—Demand active; stocks fair; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
— boxes, 7-10-5 per cent from 
ists. 


Bolts.—There is a good demand from 
factories and contractors. Jobbers and 
dealers are having trouble in getting 


stocks. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small and large 
carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 

Churns.—Unseasonable weather has 
tended to delay sales. Prices firm. 

We _ qucte from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Demands developing rapidly 
for repair work. Heavier demand will 
come as the building season advances. 
Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f . Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., $5 per 
100 ft.; 28 gage, 3in., conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


Files.—Rapidly improving manufactur- 
ing conditions has been reflected in’ an 
increased demand. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Twin Cities: First grade files, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60- 
5 per cent. ; 


Garden Tools. — Weather conditions 
have been against any substantial vol- 
ume of business. Prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’. stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade 
No. 2 shovels, $11 per doz.; good 
grade No. 2, $13.50 per doz.; garden 
spades, $11 to $13.50, according to 
frade; garden rakes, bow end, 14 
tooth, $10.50; 16 tooth, $11.25: wire 
owe rakes, 20% in. wide, $5.75 per 
Oz. 


Hose.—Sales have been retarded by 
cold weather. A good demand is ex- 
pected with warmer weather. Prices 
steady. 


We auote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
(non-kinkable) % in., 15¢c. per ft.: 
5% in., 14%c. per ft.; % in. five ply 
wrapped hose, lic. per ft.; % in. com- 
petition cotton hose, 9%c. per ft. 
The above prices in full lengths. 
Cut lengths, 1c. higher. 


Lawn Mowers.—Interest slight; stocks 
fair; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists: medium grade ball bearing 
mower, $8.35 to $9.59 each. 


Lanterns.—Demand fair; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, long 
or short globe, $13.50 per doz.;: Em- 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Molded hose 
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bury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.; 
No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130 
Midget vehicle lanterns, $17.00 per 
0Z, 


Milk Cans.—Sales have temporarily 
slowed up. Prices show no change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five gallon rail- 
road, milk cans, $2.70 each; 8 gallon, 
$3.25 each; 10 gallon, $3.40 each. 
Nails—The heavy demand still con- 
tinues, and considerable apprehension 
is caused by the possibility of acute 
shortages when the building season 
gets in full swing. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard smooth 
wire nails, $4.00 base; cement coated 
nails, $3.50 base. 


Paper.—There is a very good demand 
for building papers of all kinds as well 
as various composition slate surfaced 
roofings. Prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 

Poultry Netting.—While some demand 
has set in, sales have been delayed by 
the unseasonable weather. There is 
said to be probabilities of price ad- 
vances. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from lists. 

Sash Cord.—The demand is of  sub- 
stantial volume. Prices remain very 


firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 
S$ sash cord, 77c. per Ilb.; ordinary 


grades solid cotton sash cord, 51lc. 


Sash Weights.—Fair immediate de- 
mands prevail and a big volume of 
business is being booked for later de- 
livery. Prices remain firm. 

We qvote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 
per cwt, 

Screen Doors and Window Screens.— 
There is as yet no retail demand be- 
cause of the continued cold weather. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sereen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8x6-8, $23.15 per doz.; fancy, 
$35.05 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable, 
24-in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 
Wabash 24 in. extension, $6.50 per 
doz. 

Screws.—There continues to be a very 
heavy demand for wood screws, caused 
by the improved manufacturing con- 
ditions and the large amount of con- 
struction work. Prices remain very 
firm. 


We quote trom 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 
wood screws, 80-5 per cent; round 
head blued, 75 per cent: flat head 
japanned, 70 per cent: flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass 70 per 
cent. 


Shearing 
Sales are reported good. 
main steady. 

We qucte 


jobbers’ stocks. 
Flat head bright 


and Clipping Machines.— 
Prices re- 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No.1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $1°.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1: No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50: dealer’s discount. 25 per 
eent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
tvpe, $80, f.o.b. Chicago: pedestal 
tyne. $85, f.o.b. Chicagu; dealer’s dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


Solder—Demands continue in good 
volume. Prices have become more 
stabilized. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed halt 
and half solder, 33% cents per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—For the first time in 
many months sales are quite active. 
An advance of 20 cents in jobbing 
prices has been made. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


Tin Plate-—The demand is quite active. 
There has been an advance of 50 cents 
per box on roofing tin. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate furnace 
coke, ICL. 20 x 28 $13.75 per box.; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8 lb. coating 
$14 per box. 


Transparent Ware.—There continues 
to be a very active demand, and the 
volume of sales is increasing. Prices 
remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware; casseroles, No, 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz.; pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz.; bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz.; utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz.; tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


Washers. — {mproved manufacturing 
conditions and heavy railway buying 
continue to create a good demand. 
Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, % in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1 in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is now a very 
active demand among_ contractors. 
Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz. ; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire Cloth—Extremely cold weather 
has delayed the opening of retail sales 
of wire cloth and there is very little 


demand at present. Prices remain 
firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 


Wire.—Demands continue to 
as the spring season opens. 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80 rod spools, $2.62: 
galvanized cattle wire, $3.89: painted 
hog wire, $3.87; galvanized hog wire. 
$4.16 per spool; No. 9 smooth black 
annealed wire, $3.90 per cwt.; No. 9 
smooth galvanized annealed, $4.35 
per cwt. 


improve 
Prices 


stocks, 


Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co. Describes Juve- 
nile Vehicles 


The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now distributing a catalog de- 
scriptive of its line of children’s ve- 
hicles. A page is devoted to each of 
the numerous types of children’s vehi- 
cles, each of which has been patterned 
after some well-known make of auto- 
mobile, such, for example, as Ford, 
Overland, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, etc., 
and which follows the general appear- 
ance of the cars. Complete details in 
respect to the construction, finish and 
equipment of each of the vehicles is 
given in each instance. The catalog is 
well printed and illustrated and is of 4 
convenient size. 
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in one rapid reel— 


Mr. Carr O. Nurr de- 
clares he is hopeless- 
ly hunting hardware 
for his garage door. 


But the hardware 
salesman, in one turn 
and two motions, does 
all the hunting in a | 


jiffy. 


At first sight Carr O. = 
Nurr recognizes that 
the hunt is all over. al 












Carr O. Nurr parts 
with the price with- 
out a struggle—and — 


hurries homeward. 


Fade-out on Mr. Carr 
O. Nurr, bragging, as 
thecash register plays 
“When You Come to 
the End of a Salefull 
Day.” 





From the McKinney book you can 
show any man more ways and better 
ways to outfit a garage entrance than 
most men thought there were. It makes 
the story as plain as pictures can. 


When they pick out their set, there 
it is all complete in one handy box, 
ready to slip in the back seat and 
drive off. 


Quick turnover. Sure-fire selling. 
And customer satisfaction, without the 
least chance of a miss. 

These Pemplote Garage Sets are 
being nationally advertised for the 
hardware man’s benefit to the people 
you ~—- for customers. Whose move 
is it 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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freshening up of things around 
the house; it usually means 
sales of paint—it should mean sales 
of glass as well. But in order to sell 
the glass you must first carry it, and 
this brings us to the subject of our 
short story. 
On this page we see two pictures 
illustrating the manner in which two 
well-known firms handle the line. 


Any toechoning ¢ means a general 


At the right we 
the 
Anderson Hard- 
ware Co., York, 
Pa., handles 
glass while 


see how 


above is shown 
how Hicks 
Watts, Rockville 
Center, N. Y.., 
does the triok 
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These. Tips 


on Handling 
Efficiently 


Glass 


Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan 
Recently Demonstrated One Way of 
Increasing Sales of Glass 
But These Firms Show 


You How to Stock It 


The upper illustration shows the way 
in which Hicks & Watts of Rockville 
Center, N. Y., keeps its stock. The 
glass is adjacent to the paint depart- 
ment and is kept in racks out of 
harm’s way. The various sizes are 
all classified and may be found at a 
moment’s notice in their respective 
compartments, each of which is 
labeled with the size it contains. 
Space has also been provided for a 
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cutting board where the glass may 
be reduced to the required size. The 
fact that this board is a part of the 
rack itself reduces the danger of 
breakage to a minimum. 

The other illustration shows the 
glass racks of the Anderson Hard- 
ware Co., York, Pa. Much the same 
system obtains in this store save 
that the cutting board is not a part 
of the rack itself. 
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No. 240 Bkco 
Solid bottom 
Round Cake 
pan with legs 
—tubed 




























VANITY CAKE PANS 
VAN DUSEN PATTERNS 


Manafactured by 


Edward Katzinger Company 


These pans have been greatly 
improved upon in design and 
construction. The raised bot- 
tom permits the knife to lie 
flat on the bottom of the pan. 


Housewives ask for 
these Pans 


You cannot afford to be 
without them in stock. 





No. 250 Ekco 
Bottom Cake 
legs—tubed 


No. 204 Ekco Loose Bot 
tom Square Cake Pan 





Order NOW. a” 











No. 






200 Ekco Loose Bottom 
Oblong Cake Pan 








No. 220 Ekco Loose Bottom 
Round Layer Cake Pan— 
absolutely straight sides 


The More Varied Your Stock, 
the Greater Your Sales 


HE florist who sells only violets 

has a short season and few cus- 
tomers. The shoe store that stocks 
but one style last, gets only the pat- 
ronage of the people who like that 
style. 








Tin pans are no different. Each 
woman is attracted by a different 
type of pan. You can’t afford to 
waste customers by limiting your 
tinware stock to a few items only. 
Keep a variety in stock and sell 
something to every customer. 


Kkeo cake pans are rapid-fire sell- 
ers. A complete assortment—vari- 
ety enough to fill every need of 
every customer who comes into your 
store—represents an absurdly small 
investment and a substantial profit 
for you. 
Our catalog illustrating our full line of 
famous Ekco Sanitary Pans, Black Beauty 
Double Roasters and Drip Pans and Van- 
ity, Slidex and Ekco Loose Bottom Cake 
Pans has been mailed to you. If you 


didn’t get a copy, write us. 


Ekeo Products Are Sold by All Leading 
Hardware Jobbers 


Edward Katzinger Company 
910 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


We make more pans in a day than all other 


manufacturers combined. 
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mum. The average number employed 
during 1921 was 1425, as compared 
with 3675 in 1919 and 2511 in 1914. 


Census of Wood Screw Production 


The Census Bureau has also som- 
pleted its survey of the establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wood screws and reports a product 
in 1921 valued at $7,418,000, as com- 
pared with $15,460,000 in 1919 and $6,- 
217,000 in 1914, a decrease of 52 per 
cent.from 1919 to 1921, but an increase 
of 19 per cent for the seven-year period 
1914 to 1921. In addition, wood screws 
were also manufactured as subsidiary 
products by establishments engaged in 
other industries to the value of $3,- 
294,000 in 1921, $1,434,000 in 1919 and 
$356,000 in 1914. : 

The shrinkage noted in 1921, as 
compared with 1919, is understood to 
be due to two causes: namely, over- 
production in 1919 and a relatively 
lower unit value of product in 1921. 
This industry does not include estab- 
lishments manufacturing machine 
screws for use in machinery and in 
metal work generally. Statistics for 
such establishments will be covered by 
a separate report not yet available. 

Of the eight establishments report- 
ing in 1921, three were located in Con- 
necticut, two in Massachusetts and one 
each in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island. In January, the month of max- 
imum employment, 3657 wage earners 
were reported, and in September, the 
month of minimum employment, 1900— 
the minimum representing 52 per cent 
of the maximum. The average num- 
ber employed during 1921 was 2742, as 
compared with 4889 in 1919 and 4446 
in 1914. 


Stoves and Hot Air Furnaces 


The Census Bureau has also com- 
piled the returns from establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of stoves and hot-air furnaces, which 
show a product for 1921 valued at 
$101,558,000, as compared with $145,- 
718,000 in 1919 and $67,941,000 in 1914, 
a decrease of 30 per cent from 1919 
to 1921, but an increase of 49 per cent 
for the seven-year period 1914 to 1921. 
In addition, stoves and hot-air fur- 
naces were also manufactured as sub- 
sidiary products by establishments en- 
gaged in other industries to the value 
of $2,449,000 in 1921, $1,706,000 in 
1919 and $1,861,000 in 1914. 

War prices rather than decreased 
production are believed to be an ex- 
planation of the 30 per cent shrinkage 
in value from 1919 to 1921. Some 
overproduction, however, occurred in 
1919 which must be taken into account 
in properly appraising the decline in 
output from 1919 to 1921. 

This industry includes’ establish- 
ments manufacturing as their product 
of chief value cooking and heating 
stoves (other than electric, oil or gas), 
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hot-air furnaces, fireless cookers, ete. 
Statistics relating to the manufacture 
of electric, gas and oil heaters, stoves 
and ranges will be given in the reports 
“Gas and oil stoves” and “Electrical 
machinery, apparatus and supplies.” 
There has also been issued a special re- 
port—“Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus.” 


Ohio Leads Industry 


Of the 356 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, 273, or more than 75 per cent, 
were located in eleven States, as fol- 
lows: Ohio, fifty-seven; Illinois, forty- 
eight; Pennsylvania, thirty-eight; New 
York, twenty-two; Indiana and Michi- 
gan, twenty-one each; Missouri, six- 
teen; Tennessee, fifteen; Massachu- 
setts, thirteen; California, twelve, and 
Kentury, ten. 

In October, the month of maximum 
employment, 29,250 wage earners were 
reported, and in January, the month 
of minimum employment, 19,649—the 
minimum representing 67 per cent of 
the maximum. The average number 
employed during 1921 was 24,531, as 
compared with 32,868 in 1919 and 29,- 
535 in 1914. 

It is significant that while the aver- 
age number of employees in 1921 was 
but 24,531 the industry turned out a 
product valued at 49 per cent more 
than in 1914, when the average num- 
ber of employees was 29,535. The in- 
crease in the total value of the product 
during the seven-year period is un- 
doubtedly due to higher prices rather 
than to a larger number of units pro- 
duced. 


Gas and Oil Stove Production 


The industry engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of gas and oil stoves 
reported a product valued at $42,713,- 
000 in 1921, as compared with $55,792,- 
000 in 1919 and $21,449,000 in 1914, 
a decrease of 23 per cent from 1919 to 
1921, but an increase of 99 per cent for 
the seven-year period 1914 to 1921. In 
addition, gas and oil stoves were also 
manufactured as subsidiary products 
by establishments engaged in other in- 
dustries to the value of $2,914,000 in 
1921, $3,032,000 in 1919 and $2,225,000 
in 1914. 

This industry includes _ establish- 
ments manufacturing as their prod- 
uct of chief value all kinds of gas, oil, 
acetylene and gasoline stoves, ranges, 
heaters and burners. Gas logs and hot 
plates are also included. 

Of the 155 establishments reporting 
products valued at $5,000 and over in 
1921, thirty-one were located in Penn- 
sylvania, thirty in California, twenty- 
seven in Ohio, fourteen in New York, 
nine in Illinois, eight in New Jersey, 
six in Wisconsin, five in Missouri, four 
in Michigan, three each in Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Oklahoma and West 
Virginia, two each in Indiana and Iowa, 
one each in Connecticut, Maryland, 
Oregon, Rhode Island and Washington. 

In November, the month of maxi- 
mum employment, 8843 wage earners 
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were reported, and in September, the 
month of minimum employment, 6801— 
the minimum representing 77 per cent 
of the maximum. The average num- 
ber employed during 1921 was 7921, as 
compared with 10,565 in 1919 and 7790 
in 1914. 


Business to Help the Railroads 


With the foresight which has been 
a marked characteristic of his entire 
official career, Secretary Hoover has 
just made an appeal to commercial or- 
ganizations throughout the country to 
cooperate with railroad managements 
in a national effort to bring about the 
expeditious handling without conges- 
tion of the large volume of railroad 
traffic expected during the current cal- 
endar year. In the Secretary’s opinion 
the railroads have gone as far as their 
finances will permit in the purchase of 
new equipment and in preparing to 
move all classes of merchandise as rap- 
idly as possible. He believes it is 
vital, however, that shippers assist by 
procuring their winter coal supplies 
during the summer, by loading all 
freight cars to capavity, by reducing 
car reconsignments and by refraining 
from demanding excess car supply in 
large operations. 

“Due to the war and the long con- 
tinued impossibilities on the part of the 
railways to finance the necessary bet- 
terments,” says Mr. Hoover’s letter, 
“both our production capacity and con- 
suming demands have now advanced 
beyond our transportation facilities. 
The railway managers under the re- 
cent improved conditions are making 
great efforts in finance and expansion 
of facilities to meet our necessities, but 
full recovery of lost ground must be 
slow and if we are to maintain our 
present rate of productivity and em- 
ployment, it is vital that there be co- 
operation with the railway manage- 
ments from both producing and con- 
suming industries to secure the most 
efficient operation of the railroads. 


How the Trades Can Cooperate 


“The railways have asked for this 
cooperation, and the trades can make 
a tremendous contribution to the or- 
derly march of our prosperity if they 
will undertake it seriously and in an 
organized fashion. The principal di- 
rections in which such cooperation can 
be extended by the trades are: 

“1, The advance storage of their 
winter coal during the light consuming 
season—that is, from now until Sept. 1, 
including the early movement of lake 
traffic. 

“2. The loading of all cars to full 
capacity, their prompt loading and dis- 
charge. 

“3. Reduction of reconsignment ship- 
ments and restriction of to-order bills 
of lading. 

“4, Demands for no more cars from 
the railways than can be promptly 
used. 

“If we could secure the maximum 
efficiency in these directions we will 
have added more effective commodity 
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When you figure the nails, locks and hinges, and the hundred and 
one other pieces of hardware that go into every home—why not add 
another item to your profits—Truscon Copper Steel Basement Win- 
dows. 

This is the window that has made the basement popular, and every 
new house that is built in your town is a prospective customer. 

It is the rapid turnover that makes dealers so enthusiastic about 
Truscon Basement Windows. 

There are only two sizes, and they fill every need. They are fully 
equipped with automatic locks, heavy hinges and double weathering. 
There are no annoying extras to be forgotten. It is a clean-cut proposi- 
tion both for you and your customers. , 

The Truscon organization is known from coast to coast for its 
reliability and prompt service. Truscon Basement Windows are na- 
tionally advertised in the Saturday Evening Post and other popular 
magazines. 

You are losing money every day you put off writing about our dealer 
plan. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


? OHIO -*- U.S.A. 


Warehouses and sales offices to serve the dealer in principal cities. 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 
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movements than would be brought 
about by the addition of approximate- 
ly 300,000 cars and 3000 locomotives 
and the addition of at least 10 per cent 
to our track mileage and terminal fa- 
cilities. 

“The importance of this lies in more 
than simply the maintenance of con- 
tinuity of production and full supply 
of consumption, because any strangu- 
lation in movement of commodities 
through car shortages affects the profits 
of every individual manufacturer by in- 
terruption in his production and, fur- 
thermore, such strangulation affects 
price levels in the most definite fashion. 

“The full and smooth movement of 
all the productivity of the country 
would be the greatest contribution that 
could be made at the present time in 
checking inflation of increase in price 
levels. 

“Therefore, I earnestly hope that 
you will undertake to definitely organ- 
ize your association to bring about this 
cooperation through your district or 
trade, and to establish cooperative con- 
tact with the railway executives con- 
cerned. If we could secure unity of 
action on these questions between the 
shippers and the railways we would 
have made a greater contribution to 
continued prosperity and full employ- 
ment than any direction I know of. I 
would be glad to know your views as 
to organization that can be effective to 
this end in order that the department 
may act as a clearing house of helpful 
dissemination of ideas in the matter.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
the Secretary of Commerce is receiv- 
ing replies from trade associations in 
every part of the country pledging 
their support in the very laudable cam- 
paign he has set on foot. The asso- 
ciations in turn are now taking the 
matter up with their members in the 
hope of making good their 100 per cent 
pledges to Mr. Hoover. 

The warning just issued by Judge 
Gary, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, that 
the barrier to aliens erected by the re- 
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strictive immigration law of the United 
States threatens to create a serious 
labor shortage and is “one of the worst 
things this country ever did for itself,” 
renders especially timely certain sug- 
gestions made in the preliminary re- 
port just issued by the Immigration 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The com- 
mittee proposes that authority shall be 
given to the President to test out the 
possibilities of a flexible system of se- 
lecting immigrants based upon the 
demonstrated social and economic 
needs of the country. 

As an immediate emergency meas- 
ure sought by those urging the need 
of increased immigration, the commit- 
tee points out two courses the Govern- 
ment might follow in bringing the 
flow from the Nordic countries to 
Europe up to the 3 per cent quotas. 

The committee takes as a base in 
its selective test proposal the present 
3 per cent quota and adds a possible 
2 per cent. While the committee holds 
no brief for a 3 per cent base as against 
any fixed quota, it feels that the pres- 
ent figure, however, arrived at orig- 
inally, having now been in use for two 
years, has acquired a certain practical 
value and recommends its retention 
pending outcome of the selective 
method test it proposes. 

The chief purpose of the committee 
is to demonstrate the practicability of 
regulating immigration upon a selec- 
tive rather than upon a purely restric- 
tive basis. It recognizes and sympa- 
thizes with the increasing demand for 
selection so that the newcomers may, 
in greater proportion, be fitted to play 
a constructive part in the future of 
the country. 

It believes, however, that until the 
practicability of a selective method 
has been fully demonstrated, the safe- 
guards of the present law should not 
be relaxed. Its proposal js designed 
to provide means for demonstrating the 
selective method. If methods used in 
selection prove successful in: practical 
operation, it is the committee’s thought 
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that a permanent immigration policy 
shall be enacted to do away with the 
purely restrictive percentage and in- 
stead grant to the administrative 
agency of the Government power to 
raise standards to a maximum or lower 
them to a minimum which shall be 
specified in the immigration law. 

In explaining its project the report 
of the Immigration Committee says in 
part: 

“The number of immigrants at pres- 
ent admissible from the quota coun- 
tries is 357,803. Under the proposal 
the total number of admissible would 
be 596,339, or 238,536 additional. This 
is not enough to cause serious misgiv- 
ing, while at the same time it is more 
than. double the number specified by 
those who are most vigorous in advo- 
cating liberalization. 

“This figure is the maximum, and 
consequently probably would not be 
reached. In the first place, it assumes 
that the countries of northern and 
western Europe, which last year fell 
far below their quotas, would send the 
full number of admissibles. In the 
second place, it assumes that the se- 
lective requirements would be fully 
met by immigrants from all quota 
countries.” 

The committee holds that selective 
requirements governing admission of 
the additional 2 per cent should include 
tests of the physical, mental and moral 
suitability as well as the question of the 
need of immigrants of a particular 
kind, and that the standards should be 
“higher for those admitted under the 
selective process than the standards 
now obtaining or those that shall con- 
tinue to obtain for the 3 per cent 
quotas.” 

In conclusion the report says any 
sound dealing with immigration must 
be based “upon consideration of the 
best interest of the country as a whole, 
not upon benefits that may accrue to 
any group, whether manufacturers, 
farmers, laborers or other,” as well as 
upon “consideration for the immigrant 
himself.” 





Coming Hardware Conventions 
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Be a 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, 
Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Headquar- 
ters, Windsor Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New York. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 
1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. John 
Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 


OLD GUARD SOUTHERN HARDWARE SALES- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Windsor 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., April 25, 1923. 
R. P. Boyd, secretary-treasurer, Box 19, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1928. T. W. Dixon, secretary- 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARKANSAS RpTaIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
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TION CONVENTION, May 8, 9, 10, 1923. Mar- 
ion Hotel, Little Rock. L. P. Biggs, secre- 
tary, 815-816 Southern Trust Building, 
Little Rock. 


LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Alexandria, 
May 14, 15, 16, 1923. R. D. Nibert, secre- 
tary, Bunkie. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Amarillo, Texas, 
May 14, 15, 1923. C. L. Thompson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Canyon, Texas. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jackson, 
May 16, 17, 1923. H. S. Chilton, secretary- 
treasurer, Starkville. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, COV- 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and 


Florida. Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15, 16, 17, 18, 1923. Walter Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAvy ‘HaRD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15, 16, 17, 1923. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary - treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, 34th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1923. Headquarters, Jeffer- 
son Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary- 
treasurer, Argos, Ind. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan, 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville, 
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When Contractors Buy — 


They buy in quantity ; and the dealer ready to supply the 
line they know and ask for, is in line for real business. 


Especially now with the country launched upon the 
greatest building boom it has ever seen, dealers carrying 
G. T. D. small tools will profit by the situation. 


You probably know well enough the position G. T. D. 
tools hold in the estimation of users. Suffice it to say that 
they never stood higher than now, and were never better 
known. 


Firms that have known and used them continue to 
come back for more. 


And each tool demonstrates to the new user what values 
it represents in stamina, accuracy and endurance. 


Remember, the G. T. D. line is complete and handling 
it offers the utmost economy in billing and correspondence 
details. 


Think over what the G. T. D. line means in substantial, 
permanent business, 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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Counter Display of Acme Scribers 


An attractive display card for use in 
connection with its Improved Acme Scribers 
has recently been placed on the market by 
the Jas. A. Gaffney Co., Inc., 35 Warren 
Street, New York, N. Y. The Improved 
Acme Scriber is now furnished in a highly 


polished nickel finish which shows to ad- 














vantage against the display card, which is 
in orange and black. The card is 9% x 12 
in. in size and is suitable for both counter 
and window displays. 


Compact Electric Washer Will Ap- 
peal to the Housewife 


Only nineteen inches square, the Apart- 
ment Geyser Electric Washer, of the Gey- 
ser Electric Co., 5008 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has a capacity of four full- 
sized sheets or the equivalent. The washer 
is not only compact, but unusually quiet 
and easy running and may be easily moved 
from place to place. In operation, a pow- 
erful circulation of hot suds is driven 
through the clothes by means of a high 
speed propeller in the bottom of the tank. 
The water is also drawn back through the 
clothes by suction. This double washing 
action assures quick, thorough washing. 
There is no wear on the clothes, as they al- 
ways remain under hot water in a con- 
stantly revolving cylinder. The patented 
propeller principle of washing, used in all 
Geyser washers, enables the entire tank 
and cylinder space to be used. A valuable 
feature of the Apartment Geyser is the fact 
that it ean be attached to any electric light 
socket and run as quietly as an electric fan. 
The washer tank is all metal, and the steel 
frame is electrically welded, assuring rigid- 
ity and long life. A durable baked enamel 
finish gives a very pleasing appearance. 
The perforated zine cylinder and the inside 
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of the galvanized steel tank are both cop- 
per plated and then nickel plated—thus 
insuring durability. This special plating 
affords protection against rust and cor- 
rosion and assures absolute cleanliness. 


The machine is equipped with reversible drip 
board and highest grade _ ball-beartng, 
metal hand _ wringer. Even the largest 
pieces can be wrung dry with ease. 


Useful Small-Size Percolator 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis., has recently added a small-size 
percolator to its line of aluminum cooking 
utensils. The percolator holds 214 cups of 





coffee and is of a size that is needed in 
the average household daily. Families in 
which one member of the family eats his 
breakfast in advance of the others will find 
it especially handy and useful. The perco- 
lator is well made, handsome in appearance, 
and should prove a popular item. 
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Adjustable Hinge Ends Door 
Troubles 
The Way Adjustable Hinge, made by the 


Way Works, Inc., 2052 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is designed to afford a 














reliable means of correcting door troubles 
resulting from sagging and swelling doors 
or settling walls. The hinge, which is in- 
genious in its operation, is made of high 
grade polished cold rolled steel, heavily 
plated and finely finished, and has a loose 
eccentric pin and non-rising feature. An 
idea of the construction of this interesting 
hinge is conveyed by the accompanying il- 
lustration. The butt has a double function. 
It swings the door in the same manner as 
the ordinary butt, but also, by twisting 
the pin slightly, draws the door in any di- 
rection desirable to keep it from rubbing 
the jam, or lintel, and sticking. 


Unique Oil Feeder Cannot Leak 


The O-No-Drip Oil Feeder, made by 
Arthur S. Harding Co., 100 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., is non-leakable and 
may be safely carried upside down in the 
pocket without danger of dripping. The 
feeder is made of steel, copperized on 
both the inside and the outside. The 
spout is drawn from high quality brass 
and is seamless. The O-No-Drip Oil Feeder 
is ingeniously constructed and provided with 
an immovable valve socket in the spout. This 
opening and closing of a valve is con- 
trolled by a plunger, which in turn is 
controlled by pressure of the thumb on 
the bottom of the can. A spiral spring 
instantly closes the valve directly the 
thumb pressure is removed from the bot- 
tom of the can, 
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Why R-W Vises 
for Woodworking 
Are Superior 


mee 


Richards-Wilcox vises for woodworking are 
the most dependable you can sell. They’re 


strong, durable, and simple in construction, 


with features not found in any other vise. 2 
R-W Manual Training Benches are . : , ? i 
hulk ak Siie-deied tacds maple, with Can be operated either on the screw, like the : 
glued mortise and tenon joints, and ordinary vise, or the quick adjustment fea- 


will withstand years of service. Made 
in six styles, with and without 
drawers. ; - ° : 

dle disengages the screw, allowing instant 


ture may be used. A slight turn of the han- 


adjustment of the ribbed jaw to any point. 


A reverse turn of the handle locks the vise 

securely, ; 
Write for Catalog A-26, illus- : , F 
onttes0nd...deatting BT No pawls, racks, triggers, springs or other 
Vises andthe famous line of small parts to wear or get out of order. Al 


R-W Manual Training Benches. ; 
ways ready for work—day in and day out. 
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Afford Protection Against Weather 


The “Storm King” Roller Swinging Door 
Enclosure for use on Ford automobiles is 
said to afford effective protection against 
the weather, but does not alter the appear- 


ance of the car. When not in use all parts 
of the enclosure are carried in metal con- 
tainers which do not show below the top 
line. These metal containers also brace 
and support the top, increasing its life and 
durability very materially. The enclosure 
may be quickly and easily installed with- 
out special tools. 


Handy Alcohol Torches 


The “Always Reliable’ No. 13 Self- 
Blowing Alcohol Torch, made by Otto 
Bernz Co., Newark, N. J., is a handy and 
practical device that will appeal to all 
users of torches. The cylinders are made 
from seamless brass tubing measuring .032 
in. and are heavily nickel-plated The 
front cylinder is fitted at the top with a 
sheet brass cap, nickel-plated, which has 
a fine thread, thereby preventing the al- 
cohol from leaking out, also preventing 
the evaporation of alcohol when the torch 
is not in use. The cap at the bottom is 
made of cast brass, nickel-plated, and also 
has a fine thread. The bottom cap has four 
extensions which answer as a stand. This 
front cylinder is filled by removing bottom 
cap. The bottom of the rear cylinder is 
also fitted with a cast brass cap, nickel- 
plated, and also has a fine thread. This 
cap has four extensions, as has the bot- 
tom cap of the front cylinder. The top 
of this cylinder has a goose-neck which 
bends over the front cylinder. To the end 
of this goose-neck there is attached an 
improved burner tip which produces a fine 
pointed flame. This flame is suitable for 
jewelers, electricians or for any other pur- 
pose whatever, when a small pointed flame 
is required. Each torch is furnished with a 


safety extinguisher cap which screws onto 
the burner tip and prevents alcohol from 
leaking from burner tip when torch is not 
in use. The extinguisher cap should always 
be screwed onto the burner tip when torch 
is not in use. This torch is fitted with a 
sheet brass clamp, nickel-plated, which holds 
tanks together securely. Also fitted with a 
small removable wood handle which is a 
convenient attachmant. Over the burner 
there is fitted a sheet brass shield, nickel- 
plated, which protects the flame from wind 
or draft, also prevents flame from burning 
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or scorching nearby wood, decorated walls 
and ceilings, also other materials, when 
torch is used in corners or narrow places. 

The “Always Reliable,” No. 12 Alcohol 
Torch, also made by this company, al- 
though low in price, will answer the same 
purposes as do the higher priced alcohol 
torches. The No. 12 Torch is made from 
a brass tube measuring .032 in. and is 
heavily nickel-plated. The bottom of the 
tube is solid, which enables the user to 
earry the torch without danger of leak- 
age. The cap at the top fits snugly, thus 
preventing evaporation. The reservoir is 
filled by removing the felt with wick, Each 
torch is furnished with a rubber tube and 
mouth piece. A fine pointed flame is pro- 
duced which is suitable for jeweters’ and 
electricians’ use, or for any purpose where 
a small flame is required. 


Automatically Reserves Part of 
Gasoline Supply 


The Stewart Gasoline Reserver, made by 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
1826-1825 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Ill, is 
intended for use in connection with the 
gasoline system of an automobile, and auto- 
matically reserves a part of the supply. 


The device has a single fuel feeding pipe 


extending down into an undivided fuel tank 
and having an air port at the desired re- 
serve level, so that when the gasoline 
reaches a point slightly below this level the 
main feed will stop. The air port is then 
closed by a valve on the outside of the fuel 
pipe and located at about the reserve fuel 
level, thus leaving the walls of the pipe 
unbroken and with no leakage of air or 
gasoline. A small cork float with a loose 
attached sleeve provides the automatic fea- 
ture, so that a reserve is retained with the 
valve handle in either position. 


Auto Luggage Carrier Has Wide 
Range of Usefulness 


The Bethlehem Spark Plug Co., Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa., has just perfected a prac- 
tical luggage-carrier which it calls the 
“Tourack.” This is a solid-sided, substan- 
tial luggage-carrier that will accommodate 
anything from a handbag to a full-grown 
trunk. The Tourack might be described as 


an extra running-board which fastens to 
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the regular running-board of the car, with 
two adjustable brackets. It runs the entire 
length of the car’s step and folds flat when 
not in use. The solid side is topped with 
water-proof linoleum and beaded with 
neatly mitred strips of aluminum. The 
brackets are handsome, copper-oxydized 
arms with ball-and-hole check and thumb- 
screws for locking at any angle. When not 
in use as a luggage-carrier, the Tourack lies 
flat against the running-board; in fact, it 
serves as a running-board, or step, when 
in this position. From flat, or horizontal, it 
opens up to vertical for the reception of 
suit-cases, bags, boxes, etc. From vertical, 
it can be swung out to horizontal again for 
carrying trunks, large boxes and the like. 
The solid side of the Tourack is a better 
protection for luggage than the conven- 
tional, open-work rack. Two straps of 
generous proportions are furnished with the 
Tourack at slight additional cost. These 
can be passed under the luggage and 
through the slit between the Tourack and 
the running-board, up and over the luggage 
and buckled firm and secure. The brackets 
of the Tourack do not clamp to the running- 
board—they are either screwed or bolted, 
depending upon whether the running-board 
is metal or wood. The Tourack is pleasing 
in appearance and may be used advantage- 
ously as a permanent automobile fixture, 

A feature of the Tourack is its large ca- 
pacity. It turns an ordinary running-board, 
or step, into an extra compartment that will 
hold practically anything the chassis will 
bear. 


Counter Displays for Keuffel & 
Esser Tapes 


Effective counter displays in the form of 
two Tape Display Cases has been prepared 
by the Keuffel & Esser Co., manufacturer 
of K & E Measuring Tapes, Adam and 
Third Streets, Hoboken, N. J. These cases 


are well made, of hardwood, light finish, 
in two different sizes, viz., 19 x 17 in, and 
21 x 23 in. They contain an assortment of 
the best selling steel, woven, ass skin and 
pocket tapes. The cases are provided with 
hangers and supports, so that they can be 


used in either of three positions, namely, 
resting horizontally on the showcase, hung 
on the wall or in a tilted position on the 
counter. Their neat appearance and sub- 
stantial workmanship make them a lasting 
and attractive display. 








